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We are verily guilty concerning our brother * * * therefore, is this distress come upon us. 
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a Slave-Holder’s Department. 








SOUTHERN ASSERTIONS COMPARED 
WITH SOUTHERN EVIDENCE! 


This assertion is made almost every time the sub- 
ject of slavery is alluded to in the presence of a 
southe mer: “Why, sir, the slaves are very happy. 
Freedom would be the greatest curse that could be bes- 
towed upon them. They would not take it, if it were 
offered to them.” . 

Eviuence in proof of the above assertion. ‘By an 
act of the General Assembly of North Carolina, in 
1777, it is enacted: ‘No negro or mulatto slave 
shall h:reafter be set free, except for meritorious 
services! to be adjudged of and allowed by the coun- 
ty court.” ”’ 2 ‘ 

By th» laws of Louisiana; “No man can eman- 
cipate his slave, unless the slave has attained the 
age of thirty years, except a slave who has saved the 
life of his master, or his master’s wife, or one of his 
master’s children; such a one may be emancipated 
"at any age.” 

Under 


own statesmen, when speaking among slaveholders declaim. But of that body I am not speaking. 
only? If the slaves are so very contented and My allusion is, as already stated, to the leaders of 
happy, why is a garrison built in Charleston for the gang, in making an estimate of whose guilt it 
the inhabitants to resort to in case of insurrection? ,is impossible to be extravagant. There is neither 
Why are their papers so full of advertisements for a Aind nor a degree of crime, which man cap. com- 
runaway slaves? Why are rewards offered? and mit, that would not follow in the train of practical 
agents appointed? and abolitionists feared? abolition. ‘There are two forms of abolition—ém- 
Men surely do not run away from happiness— | mediate, and gradual; and in point of evil in the 
why then does the vicinity of free states render this ;end, it would be difficult, at this time, for the utmost 
sort of property ‘precarious and insecure’? If jStretch of human discrimination and forecast to de- 
slaves would not take their freedom even if offered, |cide between them. It seems to me inevitable, that 
why are such bloody laws made against all who | both would be consummated by the extinction of 
attempt to run away, and against all who assist, the blacks, or their reduction to a much worse con- 
harbor, orentertain them? If freedom bea ‘‘curse,” dition than they now enjoy. This would unques- 
what can we think of the humanity of those legis- | tionably be the issue, unless they were transported 
latures who bestow it upon the poor slave as a re- to the land of their forefathers—a task which ap- 
ward for “‘meritorious services”?—V. Y. Eve. Post. pears hopeless, if not cmpossible. 
mick pe yg ee may, he question is exclusively 
xt 7 |secial and political, and has no more connexion 
SOUTHERN VIEWS. with ‘aatitinel and useful religion, than the form of 

Piain Enovcn!—The following remarks of the our government, or the construction of a rail-read. 
Charleston Mercury, in reply to certain queries of As to that boundless source of mischief and calam- 
the Philadelphia Enquirer, are as explicit as they ity, militant religion, its ambitious spirit embraces 
are important—and certainly they are very impor- everything. Nor have true and enlightened benevu- 
tant, if the Mercury speaks the sentiments of a |/ence and philanthropy, anything to do with abolition 
great majority of the people of the south; which | measures, except to forbid them. ‘Those measures 
we doubt hot.—™. Y. Cour. f& Eng. |have led already to an abridgment of the privileges 
ae ,and comforts of the slaves, and, if not abandoned, 
A Compromise.—We recently gave a brief arti- | will necessarily operate to the same effect, in a 
cle in relation to the slave question, and expressed much higher and more painful degree. Self-defence 
a hope, that, should the matter be unwisely thrust w7// be, and ought to be provided for, by the slave- 
upon the attention of Congress, some such patriot | holding states. Women and children must not be 





Be these things, | Gf 


ond abolition schemes! Ey the way—we had ase- —to cross-examine the witnesses—to procure coun- 
vere bout several years ago, with a fellow who pub- teracting testimony, or to be heard in his defence.” 
lished a paper in Georgetown, Uhio,called the ( asti-| Had you, sir, done to others, as it thus seems 
gator. We cculd not then account for his strong you would that others should do to you, no occasion 
{eelings cf hcstility to the slaveholder, but the dif- would have been given for this protest. You most 
ficulty is now solved. He is doubtless a member of truly assert, in relation to the conduct of the Senate, 
one of the families which the Gazette says have im- |‘‘It is the policy of our benign system of jurispru- 
proved a little, and assumed rather a mahogany, than ;dence, to secure in all criminal proceedings, and 
a jet black appearance. The fellow went so far as |even in the most trivial litigations, a fair, unpreju- 
to express a hope that the scenes of St. Domingo diced, and impartial trial.” And by whatauthority, 
would be acted over again at the south; a sentiment |sir, do you except such of your fellow-citizens as 
that very few, even of the slaves themselves, enter-'are known as abolitionists, from the benefit of 
tain. It is left forthose who have been freed by the ,this benign system? When has a fair, unprejudiced 
mistaken philanthropy of their masters, and have ‘and impartial trial been accorded to these who dare 
been bleached a little, after the manner of the Blue to maintain that all men are equally entitled to life, 
“pring or Choctaw Academy, in this state.—Zea, |liberty, and the pursuit cf happiness} What was 
i the trial, sir, which preceded the judgment you have 
rendered against them? 

Fourthly, We protest against the vagueness of 
your charges. 

We cannot more forcibly describe the injustice you 
have done us, than by adopting your cwn indignant 
remonstrance against what you deemed similar in- 
justice on the part of the Senate. ‘Some of the first 
To the President of tle United Stales:— . |principles of natural right and enlightened jurispru- 

Sir,—In your message to Congress of the | dence, have been violated in the very form of the 
7th instant, are the following passages: “I must resolution. It carefully abstains from averring in 
also invite your attention to the painful excitement | which of the lave proceedings the President has as- 
produced in the south by attempts to circulate 'sumed upon himself authority and power notconfer- 
through the mails inflammatory appeals, addressed to lred by the constitution and laws. Why was not 
the passions if the slaves, in prints and in various |the certainty of the offence, the nature and cause of - 
sorts of publications, calculated to stimulate them to | the accusation, set out in the manner required in the 
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Spirit of the North. 
PROTEST 
OF THE AMERICAN AN‘TI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 








as Henry Clay would step forward and (by a com- 
promise calculated to satisfy both sections of the 
country) adjust the question. By compromise, we 
did not mean any interference on the part of the 
north with the rights of the south; or any authori- 
tative dictaticn cf terms to the south. Far from it 





laws like these, one slave received his! 


—we only threw out the hint to elicit the real sen- 
timent of the south; to ascertain if our brethren in 


exposed unguarded to the unbridled lust and prey cf 
the blacks, excited to rebellion by unprincipled abo- 
\litionists. In charity to the slaves, therefore. in 
| whose welfare they pretend to take so deep and | 
holy a concern, those reckless fanatics sheuld re- | 
— wy a _ yor at pig with |peace of the ccuntry, and sv repugnant to the prin- 

le rights of others, and attend to their own, Un- jciples (f our national compact, and to the dictates o 
less they do so through choice or compulsion, the humanity and religion.” You remark that it is for- 


Mnsurrection and to produce all the horrors of a servile 
war. ‘There is, doubtless, no respectable portion 
cf our countrymen who can be so far misled as to 
feel any other sentiment than that of indignant re- 
gtet, at c nduct so destructive of the harmony and 





freedom ior discovering a cure for the bite of a rat-| that section of the union are oppesed to every plan 
tle-snake; another received the same boon for giving | having for its object the remote but ultimate eradi- 
information of a projected insurrection in Charles- | cation of slavery, even should such a plan originate 
ton, S. (., 1822; and another, a year or two since, | with themselves. Are they determined to resist all 
received the curse of freedom for having, by a bold) discussion of the slave question, even within their 


THE | 
union. And, deplorable as that event weuld hr, it! 
cannct be denied, that it would be the better alterna- | 
live- -less to be deprecated, I mean, than the perpe- 
tual dread and frequent cecurrence of insurrections 


unavcidable result will be the DissoLUTION oF tunate that the people ¢f the north have “given so 
strong and impressive atone to the sentiments en- 
tertained against the proceedings of the misguided 
persons who have engaged in these unconstitutional 
and wicked aitempts.” And you proceed to sug- 


constitution, before even the humblest individual, for 
the smallest crime, can be exposed to condemnation? 
Such a specification was due to the accused, that he 
might direct his defence to the real pcints of attack. 
A more striking illustration cf the soundness and ne- 
cessity of the rules which ferbid vague and indefinite 
generalities, and require a reasonable certainty in all 
judicial a!] gations, ard a more glaring instance of 
the violation of these rules, has seldom been exhib- 
ited.” 

It has been reserved for you, sir, to exhibit a still 
more striking illustration of the importance of these 
rules, and a still more glaring instance of their vio- 








effort, stopped the conflagration of the state house, | 
in Mille igeville, Georgia. 

By the laws of South Carolina; “A slave erfleav- 
oring to entice another slave to run away, if provis-' 
ions, hcrse, boat, or canoe, &c., shall be prepared 
for the purpose of aiding in such running away, , 
shall be punished with peatu. And a slave who 
‘shall aid and abet the slave so endeavoring to entice 
another slave to run away, shall also suffer peaTH”’! 

In Maryland, a slave receives 39 lashes for har- 
boring a runaway one hour. 

In South Carolina and Georgia; “If a slave har- 
bor, conceal, or entertain another slave, being a run- 
away, he is subject to corporal punishment to any 
extent, not affecting life or limb.” “Ifa free negro 
harber, conceal, or entertain a runaway slave, he 
shall forfeit the sum of £10 currency for the first 
day, and 20s for every succeeding day, &c. And 
in case such free negro shall not pay the same, tc- 
gether with charges attending the prosecution, he 
shall be ordered by the justice fo be sold at public 
outcry. — 

In most of the slave states, it is enacted that; 
“Any person may lawfully kill a slave, who has: 
been outlawed for running away and lurking in 
swamps.” 

The purchase of Florida was urged by slavehold- 
ers, not only because it would open a new market 
for their surplus slaves, but because it would enable 
them to sesure runaways, who concealed themselves | 
there. Ihave heard the same reason given for de- 
siring the acquisition of ‘Texas. ; 

Governor Giles, in his address to the legislature 
of Virginia, (827, speaking of the number of crimes 
punished by heing sold into slavery, says: ‘Savery 
must be admitted to be a punishment of the highst 
order; and ac:ording to every just rule for the ap-, 
portionment of punishment to crime, It would seem 
that it ought to be applied only to punishment of, 
the highest onder.” | 

In 1829, the same individual writes to LaFayette 
‘When I firs‘: came into the office ofgovernor, such 


own borders? 1. Are they satisfied with the insti- 
tution? and, considering it no evil, do they intend 
to entail it upon their latest posterity? 2. We put 
these questions in no spirit of unkindness to the 
south—for we hold that the north has no right to 
interfere with the matter; that the question is a do- 
mestic one, in which the people of the south are 
infinitely more interested than those of the nerth, 
and the adjustment of which belongs exclusively to 
themselves. We are opposed to the mad move- 


| ments of the incendiaries, and will resist them to 


the last; but, for all this, we do feel some anxiety 
to know, if, after having quieted the north, having 
checked the fanatics, no plan will be suggested by 
the scuth in relation to slavery. 3. Are the people 
of that section perfectly content to continue the sys- 
tem, and would they refuse any offer on the part of 
the general government, to appropriate the surplus 
revenue towards the purchase of such slaves as 
their masters would be willing tosell? 4. We ask 
these questions because the Charleston Mercury has 
somewhat misunderstood our allusion to a compro- 
mise.—Phil. Eng. 


Remarxs.—We are pleased to see the above ex- 
planation of the Enquirer, and preceed to answer 
its enquiries, so far as we are acquainted with 
southern sentiment, in which, touching this matter, 
we are sure we are not mistaken. 

To all these questions propounded, we reply: — 

1. We cannot decide as to tho possibilities cf the 


‘future, but for the present, we say that there is not 


the least probabi‘ily of “a plan originating with the 
south,” for the ‘remote but ultimate eradication of 
slavery,” and that the south zs opposed to every 
plan for that purpose. 

2. The south will resist all recommendations of 
abolition, ‘even within their own borders.” 

3. The south is satisfied with the institution, con- 
sider it no evil, and hope to leave it to their poster- 
ity. 

‘4 Whatever may be the issue of the present ex- 


We 
&] 
is 


was the sev:rity of the penal laws against that citement, no plan will be suggested by the scuth, for, 


the abolition cf slavery. 

5. Our people are perfectly contented to continue 
the system, and certainly would reject any offer from 
the general government, to appropriate the surplus 
revenue to emancipaticn. ‘They hold that the gen- 
eral government has no right to touch the question; 
and that its interference with it, inany shape, would 


caste [free people of cclor] that for all capital of- 
fences short of the punishment of death, and for 
many not crpital, slavery, sale and transportation, 
formed the wretched doom denounced by the laws.” 

“There shall neither be slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the territory north-west of the Ohio, 


and servile war in the slaveholding states. 





was sent to us some time ago. It would be looked upon 
as the playful eflort of a weak and light mind—for which 
no one but the writer should be held responsible, were it 
not that it has been acted on;—blood has flowed; lives 
have been taxen; and here is proof of the indifference, 
with which deeds of death are perpetrated, and of the 
merry humor which they excite. 

Do these things rouse the indignant feelings of any 
of our dough-face cditors? No: we have just read 
an account of the recent murder of two men by the citi- 
zens (vigilance committee) of Jackson, Louisiana:—it is 


two stray dogs that had been shot. 
From the Truth Teller and Sentinel. 


PROCLAMATION. 


To Messrs. Tappan, Garrison, Lundy, and all other 
Abolitionists, who shall see these presents: Greeting. 
Whereas, you have kindly, generously, and 
without solicitation, undertaken to regulate the re- 
lations existing between master and slave in the 
southern states, and have, fer that purpose, seut 
your emissaries with divers publications of an in- 
cei diary character amongst us; and we being sensi- 
ble of the many cbligations conferred upon us in 
that behalf, and being further desirous of returniug 
whatever acts of kindness to you that gocd neign- 
borhocd may require at our hands, we, 
Ther fore, think proper to infirm you, that in 
every county throughcut the slaveholding states, 





your exclusive use. Not wishing, in any wise, to 
entrammel you with arraignments, or indictments, or 
; perplex you with the uncertainties «f 1 | rosecuticn; 
‘and, moreover, being credibly informed that your 
‘sole cbject is, to obtain the crown of martyrdom in 
‘the holy cause «f abolition; we would, 

| Therefore, as amatter of especial grace and favor, 
(instantly upon your arrival within our borders) 
translate you from earth to the gallows, erected pre- 


eminently high for your benefit;—not doubting in 


The paper containing the Proclamation which follows 


given with as much calmness as if it was an account of 


we have at our own proper costs and ch: rges, erect- | 
eda gallows cne hundred aid fifteen cubits high for | 


gest to Congress “the propriety of passing such 
a iaw as will prohibit, under severe penalties, 
‘the cireulaticn in the southern states, through the 
mails, of incendiary publications, InreNDED to insti- 
gate the s’aves to insurrection.” 

A servile insurrection, as experience has she wn, 
involves the slaughter cf the whites without re- 
spect to sex orage. Hexce, sir, the purpert of the 
information you have communicated to Congress, 
and to the world, is, that there are American citi- 
zens whe, in violaticn of the dictates of humanity 
and religion, have engaged in unconstitutional and 
wicked attempts to circulate through the mails, in- 
flammatory appeals, addressed to the passions of 
the slaves, and which appeals, as is implied in the 
cbject of your propesed law, are intended to stimu- 
ilate the slaves to indiscriminate massacre. Recent 
events irresistably confine the applicaticn cf your 
remarks to the officers and members of the Ameri- 
ean Anti-Slavery Society and its auxiliaries. 

On the 28th March, 1834, the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States passed the following resolution: — 

“Resolved, That the President, in relation to the 
| public revenue, has assumed upon himself ‘authority 
and power not ecnferred by the constitution and laws, 
| but in dercgaticn of both.” 

On the 15th of the ensuing month, you transmit- 
ted to that body yeur “solemn protest” against their 
decision. Instructed by your example, we now, sir, 
|in behalf cf the seciety of which we are the consti- 








tuted organs, and in behalf of all who are associat- | Conscious of the wrong done to you, and 
present to ycu this, our “solemn pro- |@gainst it, you found yourself compellec 


‘ed with it, 


lation. You have accused an indefinite number of 
your fellow-citizens, without designation of name 
or residence, of making unconstitutional and wicked 
efforts, and of harboring intentions which cculd be 
entertained only bv the most depraved and abandon- 
ed of mankind; and yet you carefully abstain from 
averring which article of the constitution they have 
trausgressed; you omit stating when, where, and by 
whem these wicked attempts were made; you give 
no specification of the inflammatory appeals, which 
you assert have ben addressed to the passions of 
the slaves. You well know that the ‘moral influ- 
ence’? of your charges will affect thousands and 
tens of thousands of your countrymen, many of 
them your political friends—some of them hereto- 
fore honored with your confidence—mest, if not all 
of them, of irreproachable characters; and yet, b 
the very vagueness of your charges, you incapaci- 
tate each o1e of this multitude from proving his in- 
nocence. 

EF fh'y, We protest against your charges, be- 
cause they are untrue. Surely, sir, the burthen of 
prcof rests upon you. If you possess evidence 
against us, we are, by your showing, entitled to 
‘tan opportunity to cross-examine witnesses, to pro- 
cure counteracting testimony, and to be heard in 
[our] defense.” You complained that you had 
|been denied such an oppertunity. It was not to 
have been expected, then, that you would make the 
conduct of the ‘Senate the medel of your own. 
protesting 

to enter 





test,” against your grievous and unfounded accusa- |" your defense. You have placed us in similar 


‘tions. 


Should it be supposed that in thus addressing | P! 


you we are wanting in the respect due to your ex- | 
,alted station, we cffer in cur vindication your own | 
‘acknowledgment to the Senate: “Subject only to | 
the restraints of truth and justice, the free pecple 

of the United States have the undoubted right as | 
individuals, or collectively, orally or in writing, at | 
such times and in such language and form as they 


circumstances, and we proceed to follow your exam- 
e:— 
The substance of your various allegations may 
be embodied in the charge, that we attempted to cir- 
culate through the mails appeals addressed to the pas- 
sions of the slaves, calculated to stimulate them to in- 
surrection, and with the intention of producing a ser- 
vile war. 

It is deserving of notice, that the atlempt to cir- 
culate our papers is alone charged upon us. It is 


jmay. think proper, to discuss his (the President’s) | 

pers conduct, and to express and promulgate their , : ‘ : 

cpinions concerning it.” | hands of a single slave, or that in any instance our 

| in. the -cupedian <6 Gide “endaaited vube.” we | endeavors to ee servile war have been crowned 

‘ 7 4 > 4 ; ~ ba r 

protest against the judgment you have pronounced kr cone ere a ds: ipa amen toner 

celasieliinee * ,crable attempts made? By secret agents, traversing 
gai sts. i the slave’country in disguise, stealing by night into 


not pretended that we have put our appeals into the 


the least, that when the glad tidings shal] reach you | 


First, Because, in rendering that judgment offi- the hut of the slave, and there reading to him our 


otherwis:. than for the punishment of crimes, where- 
of the party shall have been convicted.”” Among 
the sta‘es by which this was unanimously passed, 


be dangerous and ruinous. The south will never 


of the splendid rreparations we have made for your cially, you assumed a power not belonging to your 


inflammatory appeals? You, sir, answer this ques- 


consent to be bought out like the victims of West 


reception, the benevolent intentions we have to-| Office. 


'tion by declaring, that we attempted the mighty 


were Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, and India emancipation, and the general government has 

Georvia. |no right to use the surplus revenue for any such 
Jvdge Upshur, speaking of Western Virginia, in purpose.—Charleston Mercury. 

the convention of 1829, says: ‘Their vicinity to 

non-slaveholding states must forever render this sort pypR ACT FROM DR. CALDWELL’S ADDRESS. 

of property precarious and insecure. ON EDUCATION. | 


Mr. Dodridge, before the same convention, said: Al | 
“This property has heretofore been of little value) We never expected to have it imposed on us as a duty, 


near the Ohio river, because runaways received aid to place Dr. Caldwell of the Lexington Medical School, in 
and protection from the people in the new territories 


d states. 
o Mr. Gholson of Virginia, a defender of slavery, lity of his attainments—his literary character; the station 
said in the debate of .1832: ‘The free blacks ope- he fills—all, should have restrained him from drinking in 


ai ie “d =p mate a nt + ome of at once the feculence of the thorough-paced slaveholder. 
abandoned and irreclaimable whites, and the slaves 5 : eee 
themselves. With no regular occupations to res-. That euch sentiments can be entettalant by any intelli- 
train them from mischief, they act as the procurers gent man, at the present day, without some extrancous 
of news, and the carriers of intelligence, and by bias, we do not believe. We know not to what extent 
their presence and association, are continually re- py, ©, claims property in his fellow man—not to a very 
minding the slave of the difference in their condi- Winds, tan: dda dent : 
tion and the bondage in which he lives.’’* } geaedoaaheadys nas vege a 

The same individual, in answer to a proposition eructations of lava and ashes? May it not be that he es- 





_ the company to which he is consigned below. The tiber- 


that all slaves born after 1840 should be declared tima’es too highly the favor, that is to be won in the south | 


free, said: ‘And think you, sir, this will make the 
slave submissive, and the master safe? It will place jae’ 
by the side of the slave, day by day, those on whom! “Closely allied in vice to the southern conspira- 
the boon of freedom has been conferred—not on ac- tors, and standing in the relation to them of coun- 
count of services or merit—but because they were sellors and abettors, are the leading and active abo- 
born on a different day from himself. The day on /itionists of the north. When the deliberate, dark, 


for the Medical School in which he is a professor? 


wards you, and the great solicitude which is univer- 
sally felt in che south to confer the highest honors 


‘upon you; that you will instantly come forward and ec 8 
| offer ycurselves a willing sacrifice to the great cause , characteristics, essentially judicial.” 


in which yeu are engaged. 

You need not doubt or inistrust, but that we will, 
with heart and hend, most cordially aid you in cb- 
taining the high prize whith is in prospect for all 
true abolitionists who may come within our borders. 

An apolegy we owe ycu. The two itinerant abo- | 
lition preachers, upon whom we have already con- 
ferred the honors cf martyrdom, were not treated 
with the hener and dignity due to their rank and 
calling. The want of time and opportunity to 
make preparations suitable to the occasion, did not | 
permit us. We were compelled to hang them up 
to a scrub oak, instead of doing them the honcr of | 
a gallows one hundred eubits higher than that on_ 
which Haman hung. But having now made ample, 
preparaticns, we pledge ourselves, that everything 
appertaining to that subject shall be done secundum, 
artem. 


You complained that the resolution censuring 
| your conduct, ‘though adopted by the Senate in its 
legislative capacity, is, in its effect, and in all its 
And thus, 
isir, although the charges of which we complain 
were mode by you in your executive capacity, they 
are, equally with the resolution, esseutially judi- 
cial. The Senate adjudged that your conduct was 
unconstitutional. Ycu pass the same judgment on 
our efforts. Nay, sir, you go further than the Sen- 
ate. ‘That body ferebore to impeach your motives— 
but you have assumed the prerogatives, not only of 
a court of law, but of conscience—and pronounce 
our efforts to be wicked as well as unconstitutional. 


mischief by circulating our appeals “rHRovcH THE 
maixs!”? And are the southern slaves, sir, accus- 
tomed to receive periodicals by mail! Of the thou- 
sands of publications mailed from the Anti-Slavery 
Office for the south, did you ever hear, sir, of one 
solitary paper being addressed to a slave? Would 
you know to whom they were directed, consult the 
southern newspapers, and you will find them com- 
plaining that they were sent to public officers, cler- 
gymen, and other influential citizens. Thus it 
seems we are incendiaries, who place the torch in 
the hands of him whose dwelling we would fire! 
We are conspiring to excite a servile war, and an- 
nounce our design to the masters, and commit to 

Secondly, We protest against the publicity you their care and disposal the’ very instruments by 
have given to your accusations, which we expect to effect our purpose! It has been 

You felt it to be a grievance that the charge said that thirty or forty of our papers were received 
against you was “spread upon the journal of the at the south directed to free people of color. We 
Senate, published to the nation and to the world— cannot deny the assertion, because these papers may 
made part of our enduring archives, and incorpora- have been mailed by others, for the sinister purpose 
ted in the history of the age. The punishment of of charging the act upon us. We are, however, 
removal from office, and future disqualifications,does ready to make our several affidavits that not one 


which, by the provisions of your law, the one may 
walk forth in the full and unrestrained enjoyment of 
freedom, brings no joy or gladness to the other—it 
leaves him not only with the dark and gloomy pros- 
pect of perpetual bondage, but with affections rup- 
tured, and attachments torn asunder. Put liberty 
and slavery side by side, and the beholder cannot 
refuse to contemplate them, nor to graduate the 
deformity of the one by the fair proportions of the 
other.”’+ 

_ In consideration of the above facts. a few ques- 
tions naturally present themselves. Hew ean men 
who boast so loudly of their honor, make assertions 
so manifest'y contradicted by their own laws. evs- 
toms and precautions—and by the remarks of their 


a 


*This fear of the examnle an1 eontasion of freedom, 
even in the miserable condition of the fre> colored peon'e, 
const'tutes the real bas's of that unholy alliance, called 
the Colonization Socicty. 


and damnatory nature of their crime against mil- 
lions of their unoffending fellow-citizens is consid- 
ered, and when it is further observed that their 
measures cannot possibly benefit any one, it is 
neither unjust nor extravagant to say, that a class 
of deeper and more flagitious malefactors has rarely, 
if ever, outraged human law, and set heaven at de- 
fiance. Yet do they come forth to perpetrate their 
deeds of horror, under the mantle of religion and 
philanthropy. So did the butchers of Bartholo- 
mew’s, in commen with the bands of human i f r- 
nals, who gave the primitive Christians to licns and 
tigers, put the Apestles to the most cruel and ieno- 
minious forms cf death, and crucified the Messiah! 
All was done for the love and glery of a ged, or 
gcds cf some kind—and for the benefit cf the 
human race! And under the same feul and detesta- 
ble pretence, are the abolitionists striving to effec- 
tuate their purposes cf conflagration and blocd! 


| Let me net be teld that they act under a delusion, 


not follow the decision; but the MoRAL INFLUENCE 

| | of a solemn declaration by a majority of the Senate, 

| We have received the Ist and 2nd numbers of the that the accused is guilty of the offence charged 

Philanthropist, an abolition paper, just commenced upon him, has been as effectually secured as if the 

in New Richmond, Ohio, by James G. Birney Esq., ike declaration had been made upon an impeach- 

formerly of this state. Mr. Birney first attempted ment expressed in the same terms.” 

his project of publishing an abolition paper in Dan-| And isit nothing, sir, that we are officially charged | 
ville, Kentucky; but finding that the people in that by the President of the United States, with wicked 

region were not willing to have the spirit of disohe- and unconstitutional efforts, and with harboring the 

dience and rebellion infused into the minds of their most execrable intentions; and this too in a docu- 


SouTnern STATEes. 





slaves, had to abandon his purpose of publishing his 
paper there. His next aim was at Cincinnati, but 
there agzin he found the people would not suffer him 
to prosecute his enterprise. With a firmness of 
purpose and a perseverance deserving a better cause, 
he located himself in New Richmond, a village. we 
are infermed, situated not far from Cincinnati. We 
wevll advise Mr. Birney to change his lecaticn to 
the free negro settlement near Gecrgetown, Ohio, 
described in an article which the reader will find in 
another co'umn. credited to the Circinnati Gazette. 
He then ean tell us frem personal cbservation, of the 
great pelish the African is susceptible of, and the 
excellent citizen he will make. when manumitted 
end Iefttohimself. If the description given by the 
Gozette be correct. and we doubt it not, the conditicn 
cf the free negrees there, the rapid advances they 


TSimilar objections exist against all gra!val-schemes of which lightens their guilt. That this is tree of the have made in improvement, and their industricus 


emancipation. _ Experience has fully shown that the onl 
safe process is immediate and unqualified emancipation, ° | 


mass of them, I do not doubt, because they are ut- 
terly ignorant of the subject on which they act and 


habits would certainly serve as great stimulants to 


Mr. Birney to persevere in his philanthropic efforts | 


ment spread upon the journals of both houses of 
‘Congress, published to the nation and to the world, 
made part of our enduring archives, and incorporat- 
ed in the history cf the age? It is true, that al- 
though you have given judgment against us, you 
cannot award execution. We are not indeed sub- 
jected to the penalty cf murder; but need we ask 
yeu, sir, what must be the mMoraL InFLUENCE of 
your declaraticn, that we have intended its perpetra- 
tion? ‘ 

Third’y, We protest against your condemnation 
cf vs unheard. 

What. sir, was your complaint against the Sen- 
ate?—**Withcut notice, uzheard and untried; I find 
myself charged, on the records of the Senate, and 
ina frm unknown in our covntry, with the high 
crime of violating the laws and constitution of my 
ecuntry. No notice of the charge was given to the 
accused, and no opportunity afforded him to respond 
‘to the accusation—to meet his accusers face to face 


paper, with our knowledge or by our authority, has 
ever been sent to any such person in a slave state. 
The free people of color at the south can exert no 
influence in behalf of the enslaved; and we have no 
disposition to excite odium against them, by making 
them the recipients of our publications. , 

Your proposal that a law should be passed, punish- 
ing the circulation through the mails of papers intend- 
ed to excite the slaves to insurrection, necessarily im- 
plies that such papers are now circulated; and you 
expressly and positively assert, that we have attempt- 
ed to circulate appeals addressed to the passions of 
the slaves, and calculated to produce all the horrors of 
a servile war. We trust, sir, your proposed law, so 
portentous to the freedom of the press, will not be 
enacted, till you have furnished Congress with 
stronger evidence cf its necessity than unsupported 
assertions. We hope you will lay before that bedy 
for its information, the papers to which you refer. 
This is more necessary, as the vericus public jeur- 
nals and meetings; which have dencurced us for ex- 
tertaining insurrectionary and murdercus designs, 
have in no instance been able to quote from our pub- 
lications a single exhortation to the slaves to break 
their fetters, or the expression of a solitary wish for a 
servile war. 3 

How far our writings are’ “‘ealeulated” to produce 
insurrection, is a question which will be variously 
decided according to the latitude in which it is dis- 
cussed, When we recollect that the humble school: 
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book, the tale of fiction, and the costly annual, have 
been placed under the ban by southern editors for tri- 
vial allusions to slavery—and that a southern divine 
has warned his fellow-citizens of the danger of per- 
mitting slaves to be present at the celebration of our 
national festival, where they might listen to the De- 
claration of Independence, and to eulogiums on liberty 
—we have little hope that our disquisitions on human 
rights will be generally deemed safe and innocent, 
where those rights are habitually violated. Certain 
writings of one of your predecessors, President Jef- 
ferson, would undoubtedly be regarded, in some pla- 
ces, so insurrectionary as to expose to popular vio- 
lence whoever should presume to circulate them. 

As therefore, sir, there is nocommon standard by 
which the criminality of opinions respecting slavery 
can be tested, we acknowledge the foresight which 
prompted you to recommend that the “severe penal- 
ties” of your proposed law should be awarded, not 
according to the character of the publication, but the 
intention of the writer. Still, sir, we apprehend that 
no trivial difficulties will be experienced, in the ap- 
plication of your law. The writer may be anony- 
mous, or beyond thereach of prosecution, while the 
porter who deposits the papers in the post-office, and 
the mail carrier who transports them, having no evil 
intentions, cannot be visited with the ‘severe penal- 
ties;"and thus will your law fail in securing to the 
south that entire exemption from all discussions on 
‘the subject of slavery, which it is so vehemently de- 
sired. The success of the attemptalready made to 
establish a censorship of the press, is not such as to 
invite farther encroachments on the right of the peo- 
ple to publish their sentiments. 

In your protest, you remarked to the senate, “The 
whole executive power being vested in the President, 
who is ResPonsiBLe for its exercise, it is a necessary 
consequence that he should have a right to employ 
agents of his own choice to aid him in the performance 
ofhis duties, and to discharge them when he is no 
longer willing to be RespoNsIBLE for their acts. He 
is equally bound to take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed, whether they impose duties on the 
highest officer of state, or the lowest subordinate in 
any of the departments.” 

It may not be uninteresting to you sir, to be inform- 
ed in what manner your “‘subordinate’’ in New York, 
who, on your “responsibility” is exercising the func- 
tions of Censor of the American press, discharges the 
arduous duties ot this untried and until now, unheard, 
of office. We beg leave to assure you, that his task 
is executed witha simplicity of principle, and celerity 
of despatch unknown to any Censor ofthe press in 
France or Austria. Your subordinate decides upon 
the incendiary character of the publications commit- 
ted to the post-office, by a glance at the wrappers or 
bags in which they are contained. No packages 
sent to be mailed from our office, and directed to a 
slave state, can escape the vigilence of this inspector 
of canvass and brown paper. Even your own pro- 
test, sir, if in an anti-slavery envelope, would be ar- 
rested on its progress to the south, as “inflammatory, 
incendiary, and insurrectionary in the highest de- 
gree.” 

No veto, however, is as yet, imposed on the cireu- 
lation of publications from any printing-office but 
our own. Hence, when we desire tosend “appeals” 
to the south, all that is necessary is, to insert them 
in some newspaper that espouses our principles, pay 
for as many thousand e»pies as we think proper. and 
order them to be mailed according to our instruc- 
tions. : 

Such, sir, is the worth'ess protection purchased 
for the south, by the most unblushing and dangerous 
usurpation of which any public officer has been guilty 
since the organization of our federal sovernment.— 
Were the Senate, in reference to your acknowledged 
responsibility for the conduct of your subordinates to 
resolve, “that the President in relation to the 
suppression of certain papers in the New York 
post-office, has assumed upon himself authority and 
power not conferred by the constitution and laws, 
but in derogation of both;” instead of protesting 
against the charge, you would be compelled to ac- 


—— 


ists we have expressed no political preferences, and 
are pursuing no party ends. From neither of the’ 
gentlemen nominated to succeed you, have we any 
thing to hope or fear; and to neither of them do we | 
intend, as abolitionists, to afford any aid orinfluence. | 
This declaration will, it is hoped, satisfy the parti- 

zans of the rival candidates, that it is not necessary 

for them to assail our rights, by way of convincing | 
the south that thev do not possess our favor. 

We have addressed you. sir, on this occasion, with | 
republican plainness, and Christian sincerity; but 
with no desiry to derogate from the respect that is 
idue to you, or wantonly to give you prin. To repel 
your charges, and to disibuse the public, was a duty 
we owed to ourselves, to our chi'dren. and above all, 
to the great and holy cause in which we are engiced. 
That cause we believe is approved by our Maker; | 
and while we retain this belief, it is our intention, 
trusting to His direction and protection. to persevere 
in our endeavors to impress upen the minds and hearts 
of our countrymen, the sinfulness of claiming proper- 
ty in human heings. and the duty and wisdom of im- 
mediately relinquishing it. 

When convinced that our endeavors are wrong, we 
shall abandon them; but such conviction must be 
produced by other arguments thin vituperation, pop- 
ular violence, or penal enactments. 

ARTHUR TAPPAN, 
WILTIAM JAY, 
JOHN RANKIN, 
ABRAHAM L. COX, 
JOSHUA LEAVITT, 
SIMEON 8. JOCELYN, 
LEWIS TAPPAN, 
THEODORE 8S. WRIGHT, 
SAMUEL FE. CORNISH, 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Jr. 
Executive Committee. 


New York, Dec. 26, 1835. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Communications. 


THE SLAVE. 


The dews of midnight gather'd on his brow, 

And still he knelt in pray'r. The bitter thought 

Of all he had endur’d, must still endure; 

The days—the years of unrequited toil, 

The coarse and scanty fare, the tatter’d garb, 

The taunt, the bitter curse, the bloody scourge,— 
All these and worse, far worse, the sufferer knew. 
They had withheld from him the bread of life, 

Had crush’d his spirit, bound his soul in chaias, 

And borne him to the earth. But these were wrongs, 
Scarce felt—scarce heeded, while his infant boy 

And the fond mother welcom’d him with smiles, 
When his hard task of day was o’er. But they— 
Where were they? Sold! as beasts of burthen sold! 
That very morn, he saw them chain’d and driv’n 

To a far distant clime. Marvel ye then, 

That he should turn from earth and ask of Heav'n, 
Power to endure such weight of bitter wrong? 

For nature, unsubdu’d, demanded blood. 

While thus he lifts his head in fervent pray'r, 

A light from Heaven dispels the vengeful gloom:— 
He bows his toil-worn form to earth and cries,— 
“Vengeance is thine, Thou wilt repay, O, God!"—mn. | 





TO THE CLERGYMEN OF CINCINNATI. 
We sometimes find ourselves, reluctantly, and, 
| perhaps, without cause, cherishing opinions respect- | 
‘ing the conduct and motives of those, whom we, 
respect and honor, injurious to them and extremely | 
painful tous. Whenever this is the case, it becomes 
our duty to lay before them the reasons of our enter- 
taining such opinions; and it will be their duty, and 
'if conscientious men, their privilege to correct our 
| views if they are erroneous, or to profit by them if 





policy of keeping in the good graces of the influen- 
tial members of your societies. But, perhaps, you 
may conscientiously refrain from making any direct 
allusion to the colored portion of our population, in 
public prayer on the Sabbath,—from a conviction 
that the effect would be to excite unholy feelings in 
the minds of some present. 

Without stopping to discuss such refined expedi- 
ency, let me ask you, Do you pray for the black 
man in your closets? Does his case come up before 
your mind as an entire subject of special supplica- 
tion? [suppose you would be unwilling to acknow- 
ledge that it does not; and if we may judge by 
scriptural induction, of the truth of the matter, it 
will not, perhaps, be necessary for you to make any 
such acknowledgement. You teach us from the 
Scriptures, that prayer without faith is mockery; 
and that faith without works is vain, or spurious. 
We have a right, then, to judge you by your works; 
and now, .what do your werks show? What are 
you doing to elevate the moral character, or relieve 
‘the wants of your colored neighbors? I cannot 
learn that you are doing atiything. 

Do you not know that a few individuals are labor- 
ing and toiling, and sacrificing all the comforts and 
many of the necessaries of life, in the cause of 
teaching the colored children of your city! And 
what are you doing to aid and encourage them in 
their pious and benevolent efforts, to raise from ig- 
norance and degradation, these immortal minds? 
Do you visit their schools, give them your advice, 
and encourage them in their labors?’ Do you re- 
commend this to the wealthy members of your so- 
cieties, as a cause worthy of their support? When 
you come before your congregations on the Sabbath 
(as some of your number do) and represent to them 
the importance and the duty of sustaining the Ger- 
man Sabbath Schools; and when you speak of the 
sacrifices of those who spend a few hours on the 
Sabbath, in teaching the children of these emi- 
grants;—do you forget, that there are in your city, 
three day schools and two Sabbath schools, for col- 
ored children,—and that six individuals are giving 
their whole time, and a few others a part of their 
time, as teachers in these schools? If you do not, 
when and where may you be heard to speak of these 
things?’ I have myself made enquiry of some of 
your number, respecting these schools; but I did 
not happen to enquire of those of you who knew 
much, or seemed to care much about them. You 
preach to us about our duty:—will you let us know 
whether you have not some duties also? And as 
many of your hearers view your silence on the sub- 
‘ject of instructing the colored children, inconsistent 
| With your frequent and earnest calls for contribu- 
tions to support schools for the instruction of poor 
white children, you would extricate us from a very 
unpleasant dilemma, by explaining how the two 
things may be reconciled. 








Criro. 





Mr. Eprror:—The following is an extract of a 
letter from a lady in New Hampshire. It shows 
the feelings that exist towards the colored man, and 
the means used to withhold from him his rights. 


‘‘We had an anti-slavery address a short time 
since, which met with much opposition. The great 
men rallied, and collected a company of the worst 
rakes in town, and excited a mob, and doubtless 
there would have been trouble, had not the aboli- 
tionists abandoned the idea of occupying the meet- 


knowledge its truth, and you would plead the neces-| they are well founded. Especially is this true as ing-house. They met in a private dwelling, and 
sity of the case in your vindication. The weight to it respects ministers of the gospel, whose usefulness the mobbing party collected, took a long pole, and 
be attached to such a plea, may be learned from the will surely be greatly diminished, or entirely des- beat upon the house while the address was deliver- 


absurdity and inefficacy of the New York censor- 
ship. Be assured, sir, your proposed law to punish 
the intentions of an author, will, in its practical oper- 
ations, prove equally impotent. 

And now, sir, permit us respectfully to suggest to 
you, the propriety of ascertaining the real designs of 
abolitionists, before your apprehensions of them, 
lead you to sanction any more trifling with the 11B- 
ERTY OF THE Press. You assume itas a fact, that 
abolitionists are miscreants, who are laboring to effect 
the masszere of their southern brethren. Are you 


troyed, if a suspicion once gets abroad, that in any 
one thing, they are governed by wrong or dishonor- 
able motives. 

Permit me, therefore, in a spirit of kindness, to, 
say, that I find it impossible to reconcile with the 
sacredness I have been accustomed to suppose ought 
to belong to the character of “servants of Christ,” 
the very great indifference, which most of your num- 
ber have manifested in relation to the moral and spi- 


| 


| 


ing, with a noise like that of guns. The address 
was delivered by a Methodist minister, from Con- 
cord, who is an excellent man. 

Some of the people think we shall have the ne- 
groes here in our families. Dr. S. of H., has made 
a calculation of how many that town will have to 
take; and how many each family must have. 

Our minister is a firm abolitionist, and is not 
afraid to pray for the poor forsaken degraded slave; 


aware of the extent of the reproach, which such an ritual welfare of a class of the population of your but I doubt whether he would dare appoint a meet- 


assumption casts upon the character of your country- 
men? Jn August last, the number of anti-slavery 
societies known to us, was 263; we have now the 
names of more than 350 societies, and accessions are 
daily made to the multitude who embrace our princi- 
ples. Andcan you think it possible, sir, that these 
citizens are deliberately plotting murder, and furnish- 
ing us with funds to send publications to the south 
“intended to instigate the slaves to insurrection?’’ 
Is there any thing in the character and manners of 
the free states, to warrant the imputation on their cit- 
izens of such enormous wickedness? Have you ever 
heard, sir, of whole communities in these states, 
subjecting obnoxious individuals to a mock trial 
and then in contempt of law, humanity and re- 
ligion, deliberately murdering them? You have seen 
in the public journals, great rewards offered for the 
perpetration of horrible crimes. We appeal to your 
candor and ask, were those rewards offered by abo- 
litionists, or by men whose charges against abolition- 
ists, you have condescended to sanction and dissemi- 
nate? 

And what, sir, is the character of those whom you 
have in your message held up to the execration of 
the civilized world? Their enemies being judges, 
they are religious fanatics. And what are the haunts 
of these plotters'of murder? The pulpit, the bench, 
the bar, the professor’s chair, the hall of legislation, 
the meeting for prayer, the temple of the Most High. 
But strange and monstrous as is this conspiracy, still 
you believe in its existence, and eall on Congress to 
‘counteract it. Be persuaded, sir, to the moral sense 
of the community is abundantly sufficient to render 
this conspiracy utterly impotent, the moment its 
machinations are exposed. Only PROVE the as- 
sertions and insinuations in your message, and you 
dissolve in an instant every anti-slavery society in 
ourland. Think not, sir, that we shall interpose any 
obstacle to an enquiry into our conduct. We invite, 
nay, sir, we intreat the appointment by Congress of 
a committee of investigation, to visit the Anti-Slave- 
ry Office in New York. They shall be put in pos- 
session of copies of all the publications that have is- 
sued from our press. Our whole correspondence 
shall be submitted to their inspection; our accounts 
of receipts and expenditures shall be spread before 
them; and we ourselves will cheerfully answer under 
oath whatever interrogatories they may put to us re- 
lating to the charges you have advanced. 

Should such a committee be denied, and should 
the law you propose, stigmatise usas felons, be pass- 
ed without enquiry into the truth of your accusation 
and without allowing us a hearing, then shall we 
make the language of your protest our own, and de- 


clare that, “If such proceedings shall be approved men, but in the color of their skin? I attend your 


and sustained | y an intelligent people, then will the 


ee contest with arbitrary power which had estab- | 
is' 


ed in statutes, in bills of rights, in sacred char- 
acters, and in contitutions of government, the right 
of every citizen toa notice before trial, to a hearin 
before condemnation, and to an impzrtial tribuna 
. for deciding on the charge, have been made in 
VAIN.” 
Before we conclude, permit us, sir, to offer you 
the following assurances:— 
Our ners our objects, and our measurcs, 
are wholly uncontaminated hy consideratiens of par- 
ty nt domme a may be our respective opin- 
dons as citi 


ns, of men and measures, as abolition- less by your own views of duty, than by the selfish 


city,—I mean the colored people. Before proceeding 
to state more particularly, in what forms this indif- 
ference manifests itself, 1 would premise, that the 
charge comes not from the abolitionists—for the wri- | 
‘teris not a member of an Anti-Slavery Society, | 
‘nor an advocate of many of the measures of the 
abolitionists; yet he 7s one of those who believe, 
that we have a duty to perform to the poor and the 
ignorant wherever found, and who cannot see in, 
what way the imprudence of others releases us from | 
the obligation imposed upon us by the command, | 
“Love thy neighbor as thyse/f.’ The charge here | 


preferred against the clergy of Cincinnati, has no) 
relevancy to the “‘vexed question” of slavery; it) 
relates simply to a dereliction of duty on their part 
towards their neighbors, some of whom are their, 
own Christian brethren and sisters. 

| I will now specify some of the particular forms in | 
which your want of interest has manifested itself—' 
‘or, if you please—in which your interest has not 
manifested itself. In the first place, the intellectual 
or the moral improvement of the free colored people | 
around you, does not seem to enter at al! into your 
plans of “doing good to your fellow-men. Some of 
vou seem to be, and doubtless are, zealously engag- 
ed in many of the benevolent enterprises of the day 
—in foreign and domestic missions—in bible and 
tract societies—in educating the poor children of 
our white population, and the German and Irish 
emigrants;—on the importance of these benevolent 
and charitable purposes, you preach to us from the 
pulpit; you solicit our contributions; you form so- 
cieties; you appoint agents, send out missionaries 
to foreign lands, and into the destitute parts of our 
own country; you print and publish to the world 
your plans and your purposes; and no labor or ex- 
pense is thought too great, if you can but commu- 
nicate the gospel to your destitute fellow-men in 
heathen lands. All this is right—I most heartily 
approve it. But while you thus labor and pray 
for wretchedness and misery in India, in China, in 
‘the isles of the Pacific, or among the natives of our 
own country, and the emigrants from Ireland and 
| Germany,—where are your prayers, your alms, and 
‘your sympathies, for the poor, despised, and perse- 
cuted among you, who differ in nothing from other 


‘ministrations on the Sabbath—I hear you put up 
solemn prayer for the Hindoo, the Chinese, the Jew, 
the Greek; for the Indians within our borders; for 
the different classes of society in our community— 
professional men, merchants, planters, laborers, &c. 
But the poor black man!—he is forgotton, or at least, 
every expression which would he likely to bring 
his ease before the minds of the congregation, 
seems to be carefully excluded from your petitions. 
This, alone, is evidence to me, that you either do 
not feel interested for him, or that you are governed 





ing, and say, slavery would be the subject of his 
discourse.” 
It seems never to have entered the mind of Dr. 
., that should slavery be abolished in the slave 


states, the soil would still remain, and must be cul-| 
‘tivated principally by the colored people. Why) is—unless we hive been greatly misled—a perfect identity 


should it not? Does he think, if slaveholders 
should come to a sense of justice—should break 
every yoke and let the oppressed go free—should 


make laws to protect them in their just rights and | 


family relations, that they would flee such kindness; 


remain, 


so, he mistakes the principles of human nature; 
or,— 
Does he think, when slavemasters have found 


that the divine precept, As ye would that men 


should do to you, do ye even to them likewise,— 
embraces the slaves also;j—when they have put 
themselves in the place of the slaves, and consid- 
ered the horrors of separating husbands and wives, 
parents and children; of closing up the bible from 
them by /aw, and placing men and women under the 
control of irresponsible masters, for whatever pur- 
pose they are disposed to use them; and when, hav- 
ing prayed for direction on the subject, their con- 
sciences have compelled them to let them go—that 
they will turn upon them, and thrust them out from 
their sight? Christian duty and Christian sympa- 
thy are the main springs of the abolition enterprise; 
and that kindness which could effect the emancipa- 
tion of the slave, can never fail of a response in his 
breast when made free. Were it not so, self-interest 
on both sides, would secure the continuance of the 
slave when freed, where his labor is so constantly 
needed. 

Perhaps Dr. S. is not apprised that slavery was 
abolished in Mexico from motives of self-interest 
alone; the planters finding that freemen performed 
so much more labor than slaves, it became an object 
to make them all free, that they might employ them 
as hired laborers. On the island of Antigua, since 
the abolition of slavery, estates have rented for more 
than they did when slavery existed,—the slaves ne- 
cessary to carry them on there included. 

Were all the slaves emancipated, they would 
never trouble your town, Dr. S. Their labors are 














needed at home. But this is not the question for a 
Christian to settle in his own conscience, when the 
principles of duty and eternal justice are at stake. 
Can you withhold your consent and your prayers for 
the emancipation of two millions of your fellow- 
beings from crue/ bondage, on the possible contin- 
gency of a little inconvenience to your town, when. 
God has said, Woe to him that useth his neighbor's 
services without wages, and giveth him not for his 
work,—when that bondage, in its character, hope- 





less and interminable, sets at defiance the ordinance 
of God which places a sanctity on the family rela- 
tion?—[of the marriage state our Saviour says, 
What God hath joined together, let no man put asun- 
der;—to parents, he says, Train up your children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord;—and to 
children, Obey your parents in the Lord;—but slave- 
ry disregards these precepts:]—when that bondage 
withholds from its victims the bible by law, making 
it death, (in-some of the states, at least,) for a 
person to be found teaching a colored person to read 
that sacred book, while our Saviour says, Search 
the Scriptures;—and when every feature of that 
bondage is sinful, begetting habits of idleness, and 
administering to the basest passions of the master; 
and debasing the mind, and degrading the body of 
the slave to the level of the brute? When such is 
the character of slavery, how can a Christian for- 


bear to pray for its speedy termination—and to act 


in consistency with his prayers? C. 


A CARD. 


The subscribers wish through the medium of the 


Philanthropist, to acknowledge the receipt of fifty-six 
dollars, from ladies of Pittsburgh and Allegh: ny- 


town, Pa., which they have kindly committed to our 


disposal for the benefit of the anti-slavery cauce. 
We know of no department of that cause stronger 


in its intrinsic claims, fuller of glorious promise— 


and certainly none so necessitous at the present mo- 
ment, as the schools, &c., in Cincinnati, for the ben- 
efit of the black population—we have accordingly 
appropriated the above donation to their benefit. 
There are about three thousand black persons in that 
city—one half of them emancipated slaves. For the 
last two years-—there have been six instructors most 
of the time employed in teaching schools—lecturing, 
visiting—organizing associations, and in various 
ways promoting their intellectual, moral and religious 
improvement. 

Four of the teachers are ladies—they have toiled 
without salaries—have not received in all, more than 
half enough to pay for their board—have expended 
long since their all, of personal funds—are now, 
much in debt, and fora considerable time past have 
been boarding themselves and living on bread and 
water. They have done this in order to avoid ex- 
pense which they were unable to meet—and rather, 
than appeal to the friends of the cause by a statement 
of their necessities. These facts are published with- 
out their knowledge, and against what we know to be 
their wishes—but we deem them the property of the 
anti-slavery cause, and would in common honesty 
give it its own. 

We take this method to inform the benevolent do- 
nors, of the disposition made of their charity—and in 
the name ofa people persecuted, yet not forsaken— 
most heartily to thank them for it. 

Tueopore D. We tp, 
Avueustus WaTTLEs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 18, 1836. 





Mr. Epiror:—Report says that the inhabitants 
of a certain district, back of New Richmond, in con- 
junction with some Kentuckians, contemplate an 
onset upon your office, for the purpose of dispersing 
your “tell-tale” types. /° lam rightly informed, 
the ground of the asse:it is, that the citizens of 
New Richmond have no business to suffer the esta- 
blishment of an abolition paper in their village. It 
is difficult to understand, what right any set of men 
have, to dictate to the people of that town, what kind 
of a paper they shall, or shall not permit, to be es- 
tablished among them. And will not such a proce- 
dure, if carried into effect, be a great interference 
‘with d«mestic relations’? If the report is un- 
founded, you will please to make the necessary cor- 
rection. But if try, let the facts be published. if 
you are in possession of them. 

A Voice From THE Country. 


Remarxs.—We would say, in reply to our correspon- 
dent, that, so far as the people of any settlement in this 
vicinity are concerned in the above report, we do not be- 
lieve, there is a word of truth in it. We have not heard 
of a single instance where any disposition has been man- 
ifested by the neighboring population to put down the 
liberty of the press, or to restrain the freedom of speech 
and discussion. Although they may, and doubtless do, 
differ much as to the immediate abolition of slavery, there 


of feeling and opinion, as to the undisturbed maintenance 
of those safeguards of our republican institutions. 

It is not at all improbable, that the “report” has been 
occasioned by the proceedings of the “great Anti-Aboli- 
tion Mecting” in Cincinnati. For, nothing, surely, would 


| while thousands of their brethren who are free, still) give to our slaveholding neighbors greater encouragement 
notwithstanding all the oppressive laws, 
,| that have been made to compel them to leave? If resolution deliberately passed by “judges, and merchants, 


to commit an outrage on the people of this state, than a 
and lawyers, and divines, and physicians”—by “Presby- 
terians, and Baptists, and Methodists, and members of 
almost every religious denomination”—to exert every law- 
ful effort not only to suppress our paper should it be esta- 
blished in Cincinnati—but to extend their paternal and 
patriotic guardianship for the same purpos: to the “neigh- 
borhood” at large. The freemen of the “neizborhood” 
doubtless, have great confidence in the wisdom and pat- 
riotism of the gentlemen who were prominent in the 
“great Anti-Abolition Mecting in Cincinnati;” yet, it is 
believed, should they be permittd to use the common law 
right of “choosing their guardian,” that they would 
not select gentlemen who are engaged in a war on insti- 
tutions, which, should it be successful, will be the means 
of always keeping them and their children in a state of 
wardship and pupillage. They, in all probability, look 
upon any assault on the freedom of the press, as tanta- 
mount to an assault on the great ESTATE OF LIBERTY 
bequeathed to them, by their ancestors as a rich inheri- 
tance, which they desire to make perpetual for themselves 
and their offspring. 
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Has Concress THE POWER TO ABOLISH SLAVERY 
1x THE District or Cotume1a!—The people of the 
United States, in making their constitution, gave to Con- 
gress, power “to exercise exclusive legislation, in all 
cases whatsoever, over such District, not exceeding ten 
miles square, as might by cession of particular states and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States.” ‘There is no difference of 
opinion, as to the fact of cession by the states of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. By this act, they parted with all 
authority over their respective shares. Neither their le- 
gislative assemblies, nor even the people of those states, 
as such, retained any remnant of power over them. It is 
true, many of the laws of Maryland and Virginia, by 
which the District had formerly been governed, remained, 
and still remain in force. But by what authority are they 
supported? Not, certainly, by that of Virginia and Ma- 


eee. } 
ryland. Their officers do not execute them—nor are the 
violators of them amenable to their courts. The Officers 
of the District execute them. The courts of the Dis- 
trict decide upon them. The laws, then, of Virginia 
and Maryland, so far as they yet prevail in the District, 
have no authority as laws of these stutes—but as the 
laws of the District, enacted by Congress for its govern. 
ment, at the time of cession. It is analagous to this case 
—there are in force, now in Ohio, laws which were enact- 
ed under her territorial government; as laws of the tere 
ritory, they have no validity. They are valid only as 
laws of the state—having been confirmed in mass, Or as 
far as they were applicable to our changed condition, on 
the adoption of & state government. 

That the people could confer on Congress the power of 
abolishing slavery within the limits of any District which 
might be ceded for the seat of government, no one, who 
recognises them as the proper source of political power, 
will deny. Suppose, they had intended to delegate to 
Congress their own power to remove all evils that might 
arise—Subjecting the time, circumstances, &c., to the dis- 
cretion of their agent—what terms better adapted to such 
an object could be found than those used in the constitu- 
tion, “exclusive legislation, IN ALL CASES WHATSO- 
Even”? If the transfer of power had been made, by 
using the word, “legislation,” alone—the power over the 
District would have been complete, by all sensible rules 
of interpretation; for legislative power and supreme 
power are convertible terms. Supreme power is nothing 
more, than the power of legislating or of making laws 
(the wisdom or folly of them does not affect the principle) 


that they might show with great certainty, what they 
meant by “legislation,” in this case, prefixed to it the ex- 
planation “exclusive”; and, as if to remove every doubt 
or ground of cavil, they declare that this “exclusive le- 
gislation” may be exercised “in all cases whatsoever.” 
In the idea of “exclusive legislation,” there is not ne- 
cessarily involved a studied disregard of institutions, exist- 
ing at the time the power was conferred by the people— 
any more, than there is included in the notion of Almighty 
power, the constant destruction of things it has brought 
into being. “Exclusive legislation” by no means, in- 
volves tyrannical legislation—for instance, that Congress 
would grant to the citizens of the District a charter of in- 
corporation for effecting any valuable or useful end, and 
capriciously repeal its provisions. 
It is objected—that, notwithstanding the comprehen- 
siveness of the terms by which this power is made to re- 
side in Congress, still it confers no authority to deprive 
slaveholders of their property. If this position be tena- 
ble, Congress has no power to take any property from its 
owner, either with, or without compensation; for notwith- 
Standing the common notion (which we shall attempt to 
rectify on some future occasion) that there is a peculiar 
guarantee of slave-property by the constitution, this has 
no other guarantee of protection than any other species 
of property. If the power to abolish slavery is not in 
Congress, a case of singular hardship might be presented: 
—suppose, that slavery (according to its uniform tenden.- 
cy) should become so great an evil in the District, that a 
very great majority of the free inhabitants should desire 
its legal abolition, as the only mode of relieving them- 
selves from coming ruin. The greatness of the evil 
would confer no power on Congress—nothing can do this 
but the constitution. Neither could the people of the dis- 
trict perform any act by which emancipation would be 
made lawful—however great the majority in favor of it, 
or weighty the evil pressing on them—because “exclusive 
legislation” is in Congress. So that there would exist 
the remarkable anomaly, of an evil existing in a commu- 
nity—not irremoveable in its nature—its removal desired 
by those who are suffering under it—and yet no power 
im the body-politic to afford relief. To this absurdity, 
those, who oppose the construction, which gives the power 
to Congress, are driven, in maintaining their position. 
Suppose, at the time the District was ceded, a chand- 
ler, for instance, was carrying on his trade, which, becom- 
ing injurious in its effects on the health and comfort of 
the neighbors, everyone acknowledges to be a nuisance. 
Will no indictment lie? Can no court give a judgment 
to abate it—which, if executed, may involve the destruc- 
tion of property? Must the nuisance remain such for- 
ever—and no remedy? 
Everyone secs how unreasonable this case is—and yet, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to point out any difference, 
on principle, between the exercise of power in destroying 
property in a house, and ina slave. In each case pro- 
perty is destroyed. If the “exclusive legislation” of 
Congress may be justly exercised in the destruction of a 
house, because of its injurious effects on the physical health 
of the people within its influence—much more, would it 
seem right, to exercise it for the removal of an evil, which 
has been found, in all ages of the world, to exercise a di- 
rect tendency to demoralise and impoverish the commu- 
nity in which it exists. 
Some limit the power of Congress to such regulations 
as respect the police and good government of the District. 
An answer to this is found in the fact—that various 
amendments to this purport, were proposed by several of 
the states, at the time of the adoption of the constitution, 
and they have all been silently abandoned. This shows 
very conclusively, what was the interpretation given, at 
this time to the article under consideration. Additional 
proof is found in the apprehensions of danger—expressed 
a few years after the adoption of the constitution—from 
the unlimited nature of the power conferred. Judge 
Tucker, in his edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
speaking of this provision, says, “a system of laws in- 
compatible with the nature and principles of a represen- 
tative democracy, though not likely to be introduced at 
once, may be matured by degrees, and diffuse its influence 
through the states, and finally, to lay the foundation of 
the most important changes in the nature of the federal 
government. Let foreigners be enabled to hold lands, 
and transmit them by inheritance or devise; let the pre- 
ference to males and the right of primogeniture be revived 
with the doctrine of entails; and aristocracy will neither 
want a ladder to climb by, nor a base for its support.” 
“What a superstructure,” says Judge Story, “to be erect- 
ed on such a narrow foundation! Several of the states 
now permit foreigners to hold and transmit lands; and 
yet their liberties are not overwhelmed. The whole 
south before the revolution allowed and cherished the sys- 
tem of primogeniture; and yet they possessed and trans- 
mitted to their children their colonial rights and privileges, 
and achieved under this very system the independence of 
the country. The system of entail is still the law of sev- 
eral of the states, and yet no danger has yet assailed 
them. They possess and enjoy the fruits of republican 
industry and frugality, without any landed or other aris- 
tocracy. And yet the petty district of ten miles square is 





to overrule, in its policy and legislation, all thet is venera- 


for others, who are bound to obey them. But the people, 
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ble and admirable in state legislation! The states, and 
the people of the states are represented in Congress. The 
District has no representatives there, but is subjected to 
the exclusive legislation of the former. And yet Con- 
gress, at home republican, will here nourish aristocracy. 
The states will here lay the foundation for the destruction 
of their own institutions, rights and sovereignty. At 
home, they will follow the legislation of the District, in- 

tead of guiding it by their precept and example. They 
will chose to be the engines of tyranny and oppression in 
the District, that they may become enslaved within their 
own territorial sovereignty. Wauat but a disposition to 
indulge in all sorts of delusions and alarms could create 
such extraordinary flights of imagination? Can such 
things be and overcome us like a summer’s cloud without 
our special wonder? At this distance of time, it seems 
wholly unnecessary to refute the suggestions, which have 
been so ingeniously urged. If they prove anything, they 
prove, that there ought to be no government, because no 
persons can be found worthy of the trust.” 

Mr. Madison, in speaking of this power, says, “the 
indispensable necessity of COMPLETE and EXCLUSIVE 
power [on the part of Congress] at the seat of govern- 
ment, carries its own evidence with it.” Again: “The 
extent of this federal District is sufficiently circumscribed, 
to satisfy every jealousy of an opposite nature. And as 
it is to be appropriated to this use with the consent of the 
state ceding it; as the state will, no doubt, provide in the 
compact, for the rights and the consent of the citizens in- 
habiting it; as the inhabitants will find sufficient induce- 
ments of interest, to become willing parties to the cession; 
as they will have had their voice in the election of the 
government, which is to exercise authority over them; as 
a municipal legislature for local purposes, derived from 
their own suffrages will, of course, be allowed them; and 
as the authority of the legislature of the state, and of the 
inhabitants of the ceded part of it, to concur in the ces- 
sion, will be derived from the whole people of the state, 
in their adoption of the constitution, every imaginable 
objection seems to be obviated.” 





Tue Cincinnati Repusrican.—To the Editor— 
Immediately preceding the call for the late anti-abolition 
meeting held in this city, there appeared in the Republi- 
can, and in another of the daily papers, several editorial 
articles, abusive of me by name, and having for their 
object to hold me up, personally, to public reproach and 
obloquy. This course could but produce in my mind 
some degree of surprise, because it was utterly at vari 
ance with any, which my notions of propriety would have 
directed me, had our circumstances been reversed, to pur- 
sue toward you. Had I determined to resist the dissemi- 
nation of opinions, thought to be dangerous to the com-' 
munity—of opinions entertained by you, in common with 
many respectable and intelligent citizens,—it would have 
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the abolitionists will succeed not only in bringing about 
emancipation on thie best terms possible—but in re-estab- 
lishing on a firmer basis than ever, the free principles of 
our republic; and why their adversaries will, of course, 
sink in public estimation, in proportion as their opposition 
has been unrelenting and merciless. 

1, First of all, the cause of L1bERTY is a good cause— 
the cause of oppression a bad one everywhere. God, in 
his providence, favors the first—with the latter he is ever 
displeased. He cheers and animates those who, in his 
fear, contend for liberty—whilst he distracts and dispirits 
the upholders of oppression. 

2. You, advocates of slavery, become alarmed, and lose 
your self-possesion. The publication of the fact, that 
there was in this city an anti-slavery society, composed of 
“intelligent and respectable” citizens, struck into you as 
great alarm, as if you had just been informed that the 
Asiatic cholera had broken out in the house of your next 
neighbor. 

3. Your acitaticn hurries you into imprudent measures, 
Instead of setting yourselves industriously to work, to 
find out by what you are assailed, and what kind of armor 
you should put on—you straightway call in anger, as an 
auxiliary to your fear. 

4. Urged on by these two passions, you have recourse 
to “Preamble and Resolutions.” Taking no pains to 
understand what abolitionism 7s, you either miss the 
object at which you aim—or you “resolve” many things 
which violate the plainest dictates of common sense—that 
run, jam up, against the barriers of liberty—or that expose 
you to the ridicule of abolitionists and others. The pro- 
slavery aristocracy of Boston, with the Mayor at their 
head, of New York, of Philadelphia, and of many smal- 
ler cities, passed their “Preambles and Resolutions,” as 
you did here, doubting not, they would be “satisfactory to 
the south”—and what has been the result? Is the cause 
of freedom dead in any of these places? No: it lives and 
flourishes in them all. The reason is this—that “Pream- 
bles and Resolutions” passed, with whatever unanimity, 
by “capitalists, merchants, and tradesmen,” who are linked 
in with the south, have no tendency to convice the people 
that they should join in a crusade against those principles 
which if kept unimpaired are sufficient to secure the bles- 
sings of liberty to themselves and their children after 
them. Your “Preambles and Resolutions” dictated by 
passion, contain little or noargument. The people sce it, 
and regard them accordingly. 

5. When “Preambles and Resolutions” fail, you forth- 
with fall into a frenzy, and resort to the work of stirring 
up mobs against those, by whom you are always de- 
feated in argument. The peof'le see this—and, notwith- 
standing the obtuseness which you may be disposed to 
attribute to them, they know how to estimate it. To give 
you an instance of your loss of temper,—in the anti- 
abolition meeting you resolved, (what you had a perfect 


our State and general governments, to arrive at their true 
meaning,—yow to ascertain how far they will serve you to 
support the system of slavery. From this cause, you are 
continually venturing on such assertions as these—“that 
anti-slavery objects are ‘unconstitutional’—‘at variance 
with the federal compact’—‘revolutionary,’” &c. &e. An 
abolitionist in the “preparatory department” can expose 
their fallacy. 

9. Abolitionists understand their whole cause, including 
the history of slavery and emancipation everywhere;-—you 
do not, and your lack of knowledge is incessantly expos- 
ing you to their home thrusts. 

10. Abolitionists are all sober men. I do not know an 
intemperate man among them. They are “working men” 
—pushing on continually the great enterprise in which 
shey are engaged. Dam them up for a moment--they 
lose nothing, for when the impediment is removed, their 
rush is overwhelming. 

11. Abolitionists favor a system of oppression nowhere, 
and under no circumstances—least of all in the south, 
where to support it, it is necessary to reduce our own citi- 
zens of the north to the condition of slaves. 

12, Abolitionists feel indignant when a slaveholding 
governor would recommend to them to establish slavery 
in the free states—you do not. 

13. Abolitionists do not believe with Gov. McDuffie 
that the Bible sanctions slavery,--you do, or at least you 
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hand over to others, any anti-slavery document, without 
detection. That detection would be followed instanta- 
neously with disgraceful and painful, if not capital pun- 
ishment. 

Among other things which, it was considered, fell spe- 
cially within the line of the company’s duty, was the at- 
tack on our office and printing-press. The Philanthropist 
was to be put down—this was a settled point—whether it 
were at New Richmond or in the city of Cincinnati: and 
that our own respectability, which would be a safeguard 
to us in any other cause, would in this afford to our per- 
sonal safety no protection.” 

Our informant, we doubt not, has full faith in the ptis- 
sance of his countrymen. We do not, yet, believe, that 
their folly has risen to such a height. It would be the 
consummation of imprudence. It would not only be a 
hazardous enterprise to themselves, personally—but an 
insult to the people of this state, under which the most 
patient spirit would be aroused to indignation. Whilst it 
would be as the letting out of waters, to the feelings of 
the free states, restrained as yet, under the taunts and 
goadings of the south, it would not for one moment stay 
the progress of abolition. Did we desire to advance our 
cause by the wickedness of those who oppose it, there ts 
nothing that we should more earnestly wish for, than a 
forcible assault by a band of slaveholders, on the liberty of 
the press and of speech, in the state of Ohio. But we 





act as if you did. 

14, Abolitionists are friends to the supremacy of the | 
laws-—you call on mobs to overthrow them. | 

Lastly. Abolitionists, believing they are right, will 
never cease, till convinced by argument that they are 
wrong, from every proper effort to abolish slavery once 
and forever throughout this land—and to re-establish the 
almost down-trodden rights of the press and of free dis- 
cussion. 


Now, sir, you sce the odds against which you are con- 
tending. You have the Aristocracy——we, the Propur; 
you have 
you have Passorx—we, 





you have InpoLencE--we, AcTIVITY; 
Weartu—-we, Principe; 








Constancy} 





you have the spirit of Oppresston——we, 
you have Viotence and Cursrs—we, 
Patience and Prayers; you have the Dispreasury 
of God--we, his Birssine. 

Which side do you think will triumph? 





of Lisrerty; 











Eprroxrat Wit.—In the first number of this paper, 
we said, “it was not our design to pour out our publications | 
on the south unasked. Four consecutive numbers begin- | 
ning with the first will be sent—as we trust without giv- | 
ing offence or provoking abuse, to several of the princi- | 
pal journals in the slave states. Should they not be sent | 
in exchange, ours will be discontinued.” 


So far as we yet know, this has disarmed the rage of 


a'l slaveholding editors to whom our paper has been sent | 


' they pledged themselves—and were successful in beguiling 
|many respectable and well-meaning men te do the same 


wish no such auxiliary. We depricate it. The cause of 
freedom is based on principle—and by principle alone do 
we wish it to advance. We pray that its triumph may 
be the triumph of Truth and Righteousness, and not of 
Passion displaying itself in decds of violence. Again do 
we warn our neighbors of Kentucky, to cease from designs 
of violence. Let them not be misled by our city resolu- 
tions and editorial pro-slavery bombast. The substance 
of the country—the people are against them. They love 
liberty at home more than slavery abroad, and when sum- 
moned to its defence by an attack on the freedom of specch 
and of the press, its strongest outposts, their cry will be 
to the last, “don’t give up the ship!” 

Strruvutants to Mors.—Although it is mid-winter 
with our population g: nerally—Caniculus has risen, and 
reigns with no common despotism over certain of our 
dough-face editors. With t'1em, itis the middle of the 
dog-days, if we may judge from the rabidness into which 


their McDuffieism has grown. It was but a few days ago, 


thing—to exert every “lawful” effort to put down our 
press. But they have forgotten the pledge, or have lost 
confidence in the efficacy of their own prescription. 
They now begin to sound the tocsin for wnlazful effort 
and to excite to insurrection in such language as this— 
“Should he and they (the editor of the Philanthropist and 








been made a matter of patient deliberation how far, in i right to do) that the publications of anti-slavery societies 
striving for my object, I could justify myself in holding | should not be introduced into your houses, counting-rooms, 
up you, personally, before the public, as one deserving | ,, workshops. And further, (what was very idle) that 
its indignation, whilst I carefully suppressed your opin-| ou would “exert every lawful effort” to put down my 
ions, and the grounds on which they were supported. ' paper. Notwithstanding this recorded pledge of “the 
More ripe, still, would have been my deliberation, could I most distinguished and influential men of tize city’— 
have ascertained by enquiry (which under such circum-' “judges, merchants, lawyers, divines, physicians, Presby- 
stances, I should have held it a matter of duty to make) ‘torians, Baptists, Methodists,” &c. &c.—it is scarcely one 
that, had I called on you for an exposition of your pecu- | short weck before you seem to forget the resolution, and 
liar views, before I proceeded to do you an injury which I’ openly proclaim, if abolitionis: will not consent to be 
might not be able to repair, I should have been treated not peaceably put down, they must be forcibly put down. 
only with the civility due to a neighbor and a gentleman, Thus you seem to lose confidence in your own prescrip- 
but with the frankness of one, who, believing his opinions 
to be right, has no motive for withholding or disguising 
them, or the reasons which sustain them. Above all, 
would I have been slow to condemn you for entertaining 


tions. Now, mobs—if you would consider only a mo- 
ment—have no efficacy, any more than “Preambles and 
Resolutions” without argument, to put down principles. 


They may tear down a house—or rifle a printing-office— 


any opinions—so long as they were published with be- 
coming decency of expression, and your conduct, that of 
an orderly and law-abiding man. | 

It is natural for every honest mind to fcel indignant at 
wrong—although it be done to another. We are not less 
so, when we ourselves are made the subjects of it—espe- 
cially when conscious of our own rectitude; and where 
we have strong reason to believe, that injustice is done us» 
either to serve some selfish end, or from a reckless disre- 
gard of all right. ‘To your uncourteous and ungenerous 
attack in the Republican of the 15th ultimo, so well fitted 
to excite indignant feelings, I replied in the gentlest terms 
that could be employed by one, who thought it his duty | 


but there is in them no adaptation for putting down opin- 
ions. Indeed, all past experience would seem to prove, 
that they, somehow or other, add to their powers of prop- 
agation. In the city of New York, where the experimeut 
of putting down principles by mobs was first tricd, now, 
all is quiet; so very quict, that during the reign of moboc- 
racy, generally, throughout the country, last summer and 
autumn, the busiest energy of southern gentlemen ope- 
rating in that city—displaying itself in menaces and in 
public mectings—was not sufficient to resuscitate the 
drooping and discomfitted spirit of mobocracy which had 
rioted there but twelve months before. 


In Utica, where the Anti-Slavery Convention was 


—except the editor of the Western Methodist at Nash-| the veapectable men who are members of the Cincinnati 
ville. Our first number h> returned, merrilly directing | ne eitewicecoeane ais eMpelage eit pil 
it to the Anti-Phila thropist. Our second (which seems — _ on eh SUPA: ED SANE. a meer i 
completely to have knocked the head out of his vinegar sponsibility, and the consequences must be on their own 


; sam wea : 
cask) came close on its heels with these bitter memo- Wbtated we ae ra Fate F 

ae : ar earciy | A few days later in another of the pro-slavery prints of 
randa, inscribed on the margin:—“Mischievous meddling, | ; 


% Cincinnati, we find it “proclaimed—*that every friend of 
The Bane of freedom”—“Phi'anthropy run Mad—or its ee - 


antepode”—“The Murderer of America—disturber of the 
ace.” So was John Wesley, who, th | Resta : . 
wt ae a; de vein om a abolition and abolitionists peaceably if we can and forci- 
speaketh to this editor, his professed follower, in these ‘ as , 
vende, “Phe Veed of the Wwetar elt end bly if we must.” (Republican, Jan 30.] 
sue hiag nig ™~ enenieeaiine na ue ven, Here is a direct summons to the lawless and disorderly 
the earth. O, whatever homens aes mayen ™ ery, before ' pait of the community to break down the sacred muni- 
it is too late; instantly, at any price, were it the half of ments placed around the press and the persons, as well as 
; Tey the property of every citizen engaged in conducting it;— 
hands, thy bed, thy furniture, thy house and thy lands at | 


his country, and every American patriot is called upon by 
the ties of humanity, patriotism, and honor, to put down 


your goods, deliver thysclf from blood-guiltiness. 


unless he tamely surrender his rights, and in doing so, the 


present, are stained with blood. Surely it is enough; rights of every freeman of the state—at the dictation of 


accumulate no more guilt; spill no more blood of the| 
Whether you are a Christian or not, show | 
So was Dr. Adam Clarke. Hear him | 

—“In heathen countries, slavery was in some sort excus- 
able; among Christians, it is an enormity and a crime 
for which perdition has scarcely an adequate state of pun- 
ishment.” | 
The Methodists were “disturbers of the peace,” when, | 
at their conference (in England) in 1780, they declared 
that slavery was contrary to the laws of God, man, and 
nature, and hurtful to society; contrary TO THE nDIC- 
The Meth- ' 
odist church was a “disturber of the peace” when, at its 


innocent. 
yourself a man.” 


TATES OF CONSCIENCE AND PURE RELIGION, 


one as imperious in his requisitions as if he was the over- 
seer of Gov. McDuffie, standing, whip in hand, over his 





Our paper has been regularly mailed for subscribers— 
80 far as we know—without any omission. A corresponds 
ent in New York, to whom it is sent, had not received 
his—nor do we believe any of our subscribers there had 
received theirs, so late as the 23d of January. We know 
not how this has happened. We can say this with great 
confidence, that there is no improper detention at the post- 
office in Cincinnati. 

We wish to be informed by subscribers of any failure 
in receiving their papers. We will do what we can to 
prevent it. 

The price of our paper [two dollars] transmitted to us 
by letter (if by mail, fost paid) and at our risk, will 
ensure the forwarding of the paper. We do not intend 
that our agents in the eastern states should be confined, 
in their efforts to procure subscribers, to the particular 
states for which they are nomimated. In the west, we 
have no formal agents—trusting, that every reasonable 
effort will be made by all our anti-slavery friends to eir¢u- 
late and sustain our paper, without our employing any 
persons specially for that purpose. So far it works well 
in the west. 





Anti-Stavery Pusticatrons—may be had by neigh- 
boring societies, by making application to any of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, officers or members ‘of the Board of 
Managers of the Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Society: —James 
C. Ludlow, Isaac Colby, William T. Truman, James G. 
Birney, Gamaliel Bailey, Jr., William Donaldson, John 
Melendy, F. A. Sayre, C. Donaldson, M. R. Robinson, 
Rees E. Price, Benjamin Bassett, J. C. Clopper, A. Hop- 
kins, Thomas Maylin, or William Holyoke. 





Persons in Cincinnati wishing to subscribe for the Phi- 
lanthropist may leave their names with any of the follow- 
ing gentlemen:—C. Donaldson & Co., Main street-—A. 
Kellogg, Fifth street-—John Melendy, Main street, near 
Corporation Line—William Holyoke, Sycamore street— 
Dr. Isaac Colby, Broadway—or Dr, Gamaliel Bailey, Fifth 
street, between Race and Elm, 





At the monthly meetings of the Anti-Slavery Society 
in this place, [New Richmond] held on the first Saturdays 
in January and February, lectures were given by James 
G. Birney. Five members were added, at the first meet- 
ing, (which, on account of very inclement weather, was 
thinly attended) and fourteen at the meeting last Satur- 
day evening. 





Extracts rrom Letrers to tat Enrtror.—From 
Huron County, Ohio.—“Courage, friend Bimey—the 
cause is gaining ground. Handle the subject with cau- 
tion; be firm and resolute; for, I believe, Ethiopia is 
already stretching forth hcr hands unto God—and by the 
blessing of God, we shall soon sce the captive set at lib- 
erty and the oppressed go free.” 
-_ 

From — County, Tennessee-—“I had the unex- 
pected pleasure of receiving the first number of the Phi- 
lanthropist on yesterday, and accorcing to promise now 
send you ten dollars for * * * * and myself. We are 
doing very little in the cause of emancipation at this time 
in consequence of tke great excitement there has been for 
some time past. But notwithstanding we meet with 
great opposition, and have received some threats, still we 
stand firm to our purpose. May the Lord stand by you, 
and support you under all your trials, troubles and diffi- 
culties, and turn into foolishness the counsels of those who 
oppose you—and make you instrumental in breaking 
every yoke, is the desire of your friend.” 





Remarxs.—To the following extract, we would direct 
the particular attention of the “distinguished and influen- 
tial gentlemen” who constituted the dramatis persone of 
the “great Anti-Abolition Meeting” held in Cincinnati: — 
It will furnish some evidence of the reception of the “Pre= 





And where is the Mayor of the city 
Does he 
go to these editors, and caution them against such expres- 


crouching slaves, 
when his authority is thus set at open defiance? 


sions!—Does he advise them against such law-breaking 
attempts! We fear not. 

Would it not be well for the leading gentlemen, who 
were concerned, in calling and conducting the late anti- 
abolition meeting in Cincinnati, to exonerate themselves 
from the slightest connexion with such inflammatory ap- 
peals, by publishing an open disapprobation of them. 
Till they do so, they must he considered as in some degree 


te give some rebuke to injustice; and not without hopes’ »obbed by judges, Congressmen, and “gentlemen of 
that its mildness would correct, in some degree, the acri- property and standing,” the “Young Men’s Anti-Sla- 
mony of your temper, and contribute to lay the foul spirit, very Society” has, since, been formed, and the very jour- 
under whose influence you seem, unfortunately, to have nal (the Standard and Democrat) that suffered from the 
fallen. I was mistaken: It served only to give additional yjolence of the mob, is the organ of the “New York 
energy to its influence; so that up to this time, so farasI Anti-Slavery Society.” 
have evidence, your wrath “knows no retiring ebb, but | In sundry other places, “Preambles and Resolutions” 
keeps right on”—refusing to be satisfied, till I consent to have been passed, within the last six months, by “mer- 
the dishonorable record that I, jirst—in my own case— chants and tradesmen” having close connexion with the 
have voluntary surrendered rights that are inestimable to south, and by “capitalists” as mighty as any in this city, 
freemen and formidable to tyrants only; or, till I suffer in —all this has been done, and you ought to know, thoy 
my person, or in my property—or, it may be, in both— | have served, but as spring-boards to abolitionism. Yet, 
the penalty of popular violence, demanded by the owns you refused to be admonished by experience. You would 
cates of misrule, and the enemies of republican principles, try the experiment in this city;—and with what effect? 
against all who fearlessly and perseveringly contend for Many reject with utter abhorrence the principles embodied 
them. : in the “Preambles and Resolutions,” while others look on 
On the appearance of the article abovementioned, I had the whole proceeding as supremely ridiculous. More than 
determined, notwithstanding its abusive and injurious this, it has turned the attention of many of our “intelli- 
character to me, personally, calmly to attempt to correct,’ gent and respectable” citizens to an examination of our 


original organization, four years afterward, it adopted 88 responsible for them; because no editor in this city, for 
a rule, that “every member in their society should legally | some time previous to the anti-abolition meeting, would 
execute and record an instrument [for the purpose of set- have had the hardihood, boldly to advise a violation of the 


ting free every slave in his possession] within the space of indisputable rights of their fellow-citizens, and the utter 
two years.” If this was not complied with, within twelve | 


months thereafter, “he was to be excluded from their so- 
ciety,” and “those who bought or sold slaves, or gave 
them away, unless on purpose to free them, were to be 
expelled immediately.” 

The Methodist church was a “disturber of the peace” 
so late as 1801, when it declared that “every member who 
should sell a slave, should immediately after full proof, be 
excluded from the society; and that if any member pur- 
chased a slave, the ensuing quarterly meeting should 


overthrow of all law. 








Sane Frorn.—“The people of Danville, says the 
Richmond Chronicle, are not only opposed to abolition 
but amalgamation. They tarred and feathered a black 
man and a white woman a few days since, for intermar- 
rying with each other.” 

(The above is from one of the Cincinnati papers warmly 
engaged in maintaining southern rights at the expense of 

northern rights. The manner in which such an outrage 
determine on the number of years in which the slave so | on laws, human and divine, is mentioned by such a jour- 
purchased should work out the price of his purchase.” —_| na] ought not therefore to surprise us.] The following is 

But the southern Methodist Church (would we could: fom a religious journal— 
say, this was all) are giving unequivocal testimony, that 
they have ceased from being such “disturbers of the | 





“Amalgamation—A black man and white woman, 
who had intermarried, were lately tarred and feathered at 





amble and Resolutions,” by such of our countrymen as 
have not yet “so deeply interwoven their interests with 
those of the slave states,” as to persuade them to offer 
as the price of their maintenance, the Freedom of the 
Press and the Liberty of Speech. 


‘From Fayette County, Ohio.—*I enclose you ten dol- 
lars, just handed to me by Col. , of this 
place; for which you will please forward to him five cop- 
ies of your paper. Col. has desired me to say to 
you, that the unmanly attempts to put you down at Cin- 
cinnati, and his utter abhorrence of the sentiments and 
declaration put forth by the late Anti-Abolition Meeting 
at that place, has induced him to do this:—he has no fear 
that any proceedings of the kind will induce you to falter 
in your course, and he has too much confidence in the 
good sense ofthe American people, to believe that they 
will much longer be blinded, by the movements of politi- 
cal managers—and, that, when the froth and senseless de- 
nunciations that are thrown upon this subject, shall be 
blown away, it will be found that a deep, strong current of 
public opinion, will be in favor of the now dispised advo- 
cates of immediate emancipation.” 











From Adams Basin, New York.—*“I have read your 
reply to your old friends in Alabama, I feel a growing 
interest in this subject, and I want more information. 
This subject is up, and much discussed in this section of 
the country, and information is called for all around. Al- 
ready are town-meetings beginning to be held—men are 
taking sides. But it seems to me to be the cause of God 
and humanity, and those (as far as my observation has 
extended) that array themselves against it, are generally 
despisers of Jesus Christ, and his gospel.” 





what a charitable construction would call, your errors, in | principles—informed them of what is doing by the friends 


relation to the views and principles of abolitionists. Such 
an attempt, if successful, I thought would be no unimpor- 
tant public service. From this I have been diverted—so 
far as you are concerned—by the “Preamble and Resolu- 
tions” of the anti-abolition meeting,—which I propose 
taking up, and examining, with the same object 1 had in 
view, when I proposed answering you at greater length. 
It was no part of my place, to retort on you any of the 
opprobrious names you were pleased, with such prodigal- 
ity, toexpend on me. My respect for this community, 
for myself, and for you, too, sir, as a man, and therefore my 
equal, is altogether too deliberate, to permit such a course. 
The advocacy of the freedom of the press—of speech—of 
the great principles of human liberty, on which our govern- 
ment was founded—however you and others may disre- 
gard them—has in it a dignity and an elevation which 
repudiate such auxiliaries. Rest assured, then, sir, as long 
as I cherish a proper regard for those principles, the un- 
wavering maintenance of which—however “fanatical” it 
may appear to you—constitutes the honorable distinction | 
of abolitionists—that the dictionaries of our language 
will not be ransacked for hard names with which to stig- 
matize opponents, although in numberless instances the. 





them was indisputable. I know of no reproof so delicate 
—or which is likely to prove so efficacious to the reviler, 
who has not yet thrown away the last remnant of gene-' 
rosity—as, not to revile again. With this rule before me, 
I shall now proceed to give you some of the reasons, why 


of liberty here, and made them anxious to see, for them- 
selves, what there is in this paper which could draw on it 
the ire of so many of “the most distinguished and influ- 
ential men of the city.” Since the “great abolition meet- 
ing,” the subscription-list of the Philanthropist has in- 
creased more than two hundred names—not, to be sure, 
drawn, in any manner, from “merchants, capitalists, and 
tradesmen,” whose interests are closely interwoven with 
the slave states, but from working men, who value the 
unfettered investigation of truth, and the Llessings of 
liberty above all the benefits—great as they may be—that 
can be derived from southern commerce when the subjects 
of it—its cotton and its sugar—are stained with the blood 
of our helpless fellow-men, and moistened with their 
tears of sorrow and despair. 

There are one thousand and one other reasons, but I 
cannot go into them as fully as I have done those already 


mentioned. I must confine myself almost to the bare, 


statement of a few more. 
6. Abolitionists keep cool——you do not, and thus you 
impair your reasoning powers. 


frantic gesticulations of a madman. 
7. When routed in argument you turn round and call 
hard names—-the abolitionists answer by circumspect. 
lives—and by praying for their persecutors. 
8. The abolitionists have studied the constitutions of; 





peace” as were their distinguished and pious founders. | 
They are fast laying aside the divine armor of Wesley | 
and Fletcher, and Clarke, and Watson, and instead of 
using it themselves for the extermination of this sin, they | 
become alarmed at the very appearance of others, who 
have taken it up and clothed themselves in it—crying out 
continually, with the demoniac of the tombs, “torment me | 
not’! 

Would that the followers of Wesley were such “dis- 
turbers of the peace” as he was! A few such “disturbers 
of the peace” among them in the west and south-west, 
would make short work with slavery. 





ImprupDENcE oF StavEHOLDERS.—Since our last, in 
which we gave an account of threats made against us 
personally, and against our press, by some of our slave- 
holding neighbors in Kentucky, we have had an inter- 
view with the gentleman there referred to. He is a resi- 
dent of Mason county, Ky., and a “gentleman of property 
and standing.” He came to our dwelling-house in Cin- 





_cinnati a few days since (we doubt not in a friendly spirit) 
They have the same ad-. 
vantage that a powerful combatant has, who, knowing his. 
superiority, is calm and collected, whilst his adversary is 
whole world might declare their title to the “sum total” of foaming with rage and exhausting his strength in the. ring against the entrance of abolitionists and their publi- 


and gave us the following account: “That the people of 
Mason county had some time since organized a company 
for the double purpose of watching the negroes and bar- 


cations. That with a view of making the measure effec- 
tual, they had put at its head a man of thoroughgoing and 
desperate courage, named . That its operations 
had been thus far so successfully conducted, that now it 
was impossible for persons in that county, to receive and 








Danville. Amalgamation is abominable in any shape, 
whether sanctioned by marriage or otherwise.” 


From Pittsburgh, Pa. “I have the happiness to inform 

If the nonchalance of the last article is assumed, with! you that the cause 1s moving speedily forward in this region, 
the expectation of pleasing the generality of slaveholders, | Six months ago, I could not number more than one aboli- 
it may be to a considerable extent successful. But of one tionist in the circle of my acquaintance in this borough. 
thing we are assured—it will not please the readers of the Now some of the first men in the Presbyterian Church 





Journal from which it is taken, who reside at and near the 
scene where this enormity was perpetrated. We profess 
to have some knowledge of them—and unless they have 
undergone a great alteration for the worse, within the last 
three or four months—there will be none found, any- 
where, who will, in terms of greater indignation condemn 
this illegal and high-handed outrage. We have scarcely 
a doubt, when the particulars are known, that it will be 
found to have been perpetrated by the same persons who, 
last summer, were the most busy in rifling the post-office 
of papers which did not belong to them. 





To Susscrrsers.——An alteration in our press, which 
had become indispensable—and which could be made only 
at Cincinnati--has compelied us to lose our number 
for last week.. The stopping of the steamboats by the 


‘ice, and the bad state of the roads, prevented us from 


having our press returned in time to print our sixth num- 
ber. We will endeavor to supply it during the year. 
The pro-slavery influence in Cincinnati puts us to great 
inconvenience. The sickness of the Evitor’s family pre- 
vents him from removing it to this place, or from leaving 
it, but for a few days at atime. Our friends will see in 
this statement sufficient excuse for occasional failures: 
which, we trust, will not again occur. Son 


are at the head of the society.” 








ARTHUR TAPPAN & CO. 


No. 25, Beaver stect, New York, between Broadway and 
Broad streets, 


GIVE notice, that they have taken a large and convenient 
warehouse, as above, uutil their store in Pearl street can be 
re-built, where they offer a complete assortment of Silk 
Goods, Umbrellas, and Parasols, and imported and domes- 
tic Straw Goods, on the usual credits, or for cash at as low 
prices as they can be obtained in this country. 

February 12, 1836. 7 





Pittsburgh Anti-Slavery Depository. 


AT this Depository there is always kept on hand - 
ply of the publications of the Anti-Slavery Shcinty, with 
such other works as are kept for sale at their office in New 
York. Orders from abroad will be promptly attended to. 
| February 12, 1836. 7 


To the Public. 


The Subscriber has invented a machine, for boring out. 
hubbs for receiving boxes, either for Carriages, Wagons, 
Carts, or any kind of wheeled vehicle that runs upon boxes, 
He has used, and fully satisfied himself and others, who 
ae out of its utility, that it exceeds any thing of the 
kind that has ever yet been introduced, both for expedi- 








“a and neatness. 
ie intends to apply to Government fer a patent. This 


notice is to forewarn all persons from taking advantage of 
| his discovery, until he can obtain one. 


New Richmond, Jan. 29, 1836.—3t. 


ELIAS R. DAY. 
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Poetry. 
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IS THERE NONE TO LAMENT! 











BY THOMAS GREGG, ESQ. 





Is there none to lament for poor Africa’s daughters, [wave, 
Who are forced from their homes, far beyond the dark 

To the land of white strangers, far o’er the blue waters, 
And doom’d to the toil and the woe of the slave? 


There’s weeping and wailing ia Congo's pelm bowers, 
And sad is the plaint on broad Gambia’s shore— 


3. Another argument against property is to be 
found in the essential equality of men. 1 know 
that this doctrine, so venerable in the eyes of our 
fathers, has lately been denied. Verba logicians 
have told us that men are ‘born —, only in the 
sense of being equally born. ‘They have asked 
whether all are equally tall, strong, or beautiful; or 
whether nature, Procrustes-like, reduces all her 
children to one standard of intellect and virtue. 
By such arguments it is attempted to set aside the 

rinciple of equality, on which the soundest moral- 
ists have reared the structure of social duty; and in 
these ways the old foundations of despotic power, 
which our fathers in their simplicity thought they 
had subverted, are laid again by their sons. 





and peace; but bound because another has a right} The authority of government, instead of being a 
of ownership, has amoral claim on him, so that he) reason for silence under wrongs, is a reason for pro- 
would be guilty of dishonesty, of robbery, in with- testing against wrong with the undivided energy 
drawing himself from this other’s service. It is his' of argument, entreaty, and solemn admonition. 
duty to work for his master, though all compulsion | seuss 

were withdrawn; and in deserting him he would | 

commit the crime of taking away another man’s Northern Spirit. 


property, as we as if he were to carry off his 
o GOVERNOR McDUFFIE, 


owner’s purse. w, do we not instantly feel, can 
Tue Stavery Messace.—From the unveiled and 

















we help feeling, that thisis false? Is the slave thus 
morally bound! When the African was _ first 
brought to these shores, would he have violated a) nin gate 
blionti aie: : : 3 ~/the staunchest bloodhounds uf slavery shrink in 
solemn obligation, by slipping his chain, and flying dismay. The purchased, the collared, the hungry 


back to his native home? Would he not have been , : 
bound to seize the precious opportunity of escape? pack of New York editors, who, under the plausible 


undisguised horrors of this monstrous production, | 


You will probably see, about this time, the late 
annual message of the Governor of this state to the 
legislature. I cannot expect, after having so come 
pletely identified myself with the “northern fanae 
ties,” to have much influence with my southern 
friends, Suffer me, however, to warn them of some 
of the misapprehensions into which the Governor’s 
discussion of the final topic in his message is calcu- 
lated to draw the south. Had this discussion pro- 
‘ceeded from an obscure source, the grossness of its 
errors would make them harmless. .As it is, the 
authority of his character and office will go far to 
give them currency. 


| On a subject somomentous to our southern brethe 





For, no more shall the Cark exiles cull the bright fowers, 
No more shall they hark to the wave’s sullen roar! It is freely granted, that there are innumerable 


diversities among men; but be it remembered, they 





Oh! weep, lady weep, for Airica’s daughters! 
For deep is the anguish, and loud is the wail, 

That floats far and wide o'er her deep swelling waters, 
And is wafted afar on the wings of the gale. 


sions of mutual aid, and to carry forward each and | 
all, so that the gocd of all is equally intended in | 
the distribution of various gifts. Be it also remem-) 
bered, that these diversities among men are as noth- | 
ing in comparison with the attributes in which they | 
agree, and it is this which constitutes their essential 
equality. All men have the same rational nature, 
and the same power of conscience, and all are 
equally made for indefinite improvement of these | 
divine faculties, and for the happiness to be found | 
in their virtuous use. Who, that comprehends these | 
gifts, does not see that the diversities of the race | 
vanish before them? Let it be added, that the natu- 
ral advantages, which distinguish one man from an- 
other, are so bestowed as to counterbalance one an- 
other, and bestowed without regard to rank or con- 
dition in life. Whcever surpasses in one endow- 
ment is infericr in others. Even genius, the great- 
est gift, is found in union with strange infirmities, 
and often places its pessessors below ordinary men 
in the conduct of life. Great learning is cften put 
to shame by the mother-wit and keen gocd sense of 
uneducaied men. Nature, indeed, pays no heed to 
birth or condition in bestowing her favors. The 
anette .n-tunteere. noblest spirits sometimes grow up in the obscurest | 

e - spheres. ‘Thus equal are men; and among these | 
Tue slaveholder claims the slave as his prop- | equals, who can substantiate his claim to make oth- | 


But hearken! a voice bas gone forth o'er her mountains, 
And a sound, as of gladness bath rung from her shore ; 
No more shall bright tear-drops enrich her clear fountains, 

The wail of her children shall soon be no more. 





At length is the sun of Intelligence beaming, 

And lighting the depths of her green palmy groves, 
And Bethlehem’s Star its effulgence is streaming 

Over the plains, where the wild pagan wershipper roves. 


Ah! who will rejoice, now, with Africa’s daughters? 
From their golcen-paved fountains, Oppression no more 
Shall force them away, far beyond the blue waters— 
Once again they are free—their dark bondage is o'er. 
Cincinnati Mirror. 











Miscellaneous. 








DR. CHANNING ON SLAVERY. 








Is the slave under a moral obligation to confine him- 
‘self, his wife, and children, toa spot where their 44, community with regard to the iniquity of slavery !ay theiraccount with the truth; and to spare them 


‘ : . ao ee ape ! ’ t 
are ordained to bind men together, and not to subdue union ina moment may be forcibly dissolved? Ought ;) ine abstract; and to perpetuate upon the forehead from the unhappy consequences of reckoning from 


one to the other; ordained to give means and ccca- he not, if he can, to place himself and ~ — 
Should we 


under the guardianship of equal laws? 
blame him for leaving his yoke? Do we not feel, 
that, in thesime condition, a sense of duty would 
quicken our flying steps? 
gation which would necessarily be imposed, if the 
right existed which the master claims? The ab- 
sence of obligation proves the want of the right. 
The claim is groundless. It is acruel wrong. 

7. Lcome now to what is to my own mind the 
great argument against seizing and using a man as 
property. He cannot be property in thesight of Ged 
and justice, because he is a rational, moral, immor- 
tal being, because created in Ged’s image, and there- 
fore in the highest sense his child; because created 
to unfold godlike faculties, and to govern himself by 
a civine Jaw written on his heart, and republished 
in Ged’s word. His whole nature forbids that he 
should be seized as property. From his very nature 
it follows, that so to seize him is to offer an insult to 
his Maker, and to -inflict aggravated sccial wrong. 
Into every human being Ged has breathed an im- 
mortal spirit more precious than the avhole outward 
creation. No earthly orcelestial language can ex- 
agerate the worth of a human being. No matter 
how obscure his condition. Thought, reason, con- 
science, the capacity of virtue, the capacity of Chris- 
tian love, and immortal destiny, an intimate moral 


Where, then, is the cbli- 


pretext oferying down the immediate abolitionists, '€", a8 that of the present movements in relation to 
have been struggling to destroy the moral sense of Slavery, great pains should be taken to have them 


‘ofa country assuming the attitude of peerless free- false premises. But Governor Marcy’s efforts, 
dom, the foulest stigma that can new degrade any | though he may be unconscicus that this is their char- 
‘nation in the eyes of an enlightened world,—even ,¢ter, are to shut out the truth from these brethren 
this mercenary and unprincipled crew, quail recre-|@nd to deceive them, He may, in this way, promote 
antly from the appaling chasm in justice and morals his political views;—but it will be ata great and cruel 
which this document reveals, and which their isfer- €Xpense to those whoare misled by him. Notwith- 
nal allegiance had bound them to leap. Yes! even Standing he esteems the ‘abolitionists’ important 
| the Courier and Enquirer, that Zyiceps apud Cherbe- | enough to extend his account of them to more than 
'rus of the yelling pack, dares not to encounter the 4 fourth part of his message, he nevertheless wishes 
indignant torrent of virtuous opinion which this of- the scuth to believe, that they are contemptible, both 
‘ficial message from the gubernatorial chair of a re-| in number and character;—and, that, few as they are 
| publican state is everywhere arousing; but merely | they are rapidly becoming fewer. Now, the truth 
| ventures to remark that the dccument is well written, | ©? this pcint is this, that the abolitionists” are, for 
‘in the style of its literary composition! We need the mest part, serious, substantial and wholesome 
not say that this small particular is too unimportant , Citizens—that there is probably not one intemperate, 
| for our controversy, althcugh such solecisms in Jan- Or one profane perscn in all their ranks—that their 
“guage as that, “the existing auspices of the ccuntry ‘number so far from being small, is to be counted by 
|are fearfully unpropitious,” and others cf like kind thousands and tens cf thousands in this state, and 
| with which the production abounds, are no proofs of 80 also in Ohio and New- England; and that, so far 
| the Couriei’s assertion, or of the correctness of its lit- | frem undergcing a din:uniticn, it is gaining, I doubt 
be | judgment. | not, at the presenttime, in this state alone, a weekly 
| We have higher considerations in view; we have | accession, by actual connexion with the Anti-Slave- 
to present to the just reprobation of our fellow-citi- | Ty “cciety, of not less than five hundred. Except- 
zens the most flagrant aggressions upon the purity ct| ing the case cf the unhappy gentleman from Meine, 
| our national cherae‘er, and the most traitcrous mach- | who itis said, was frightened out of his abolition, 
\inations against the fundamental principles of cur Whilst travelling in Virginia, I have heard of none 
secial comprct, as a federal republic, that have ever Where a person has desired to have his name strick- 


‘been attempted since the era of our existence. In-|en frem the rojl efthe members cf the Anti-*lavery 








erty. The very idea of a slave is, that he belongs ‘ers his property, his tools, the mere instruments uf connexicn with God,—here are attributes cf our| deed, the darkest ages of mental and political slave-|“cciety. The south should know what is perfectly 
id . ¥ ¢ / « ae = | . 2 SOU § nT ; > fe 


to another, that he is bound to live and labor tor his private interests and gratification? Let this| 
another, to be another’s instrument, and to make claim begin, and where will it stop? If one may | 
another's will his habitual law, however adverse to | eonert it, why net all?) Among these partakers of | 
his own. Another owns him, and of course has a the same rational and moral nature, who can make | 
right to his time and strength, a right to the fruits gocd a right over cthers, which others may not es- | 
of his labor, a right to task him without his consent, ‘tablish over himself? Dces he insist upen superior | 
and to determine the kind and duration of his toil, | strenoth cf bcedy or mind? Who cf us has no supe- | 
a right to confine him to any bounds, a right to yjor in one or the other of these endowments? Is it | 
extort the required work by stripes, a right, in a! sure that the slave cr the slave’s child may not sur- 
word, to use him asa tool, without contract, against pass his master in intellectual energy or in moral | 
his will, and in denial of his right to dispose of worth? Has nature conferred distinctions which | 
himself, or to use his power for his own gocd. tel] us plainly, who shall be owners and who be | 
“A slave,” says the Louisiana code, “is in the owned? Who cf us can unblushingly lift his head | 
power of the master to whom he belongs. The and say that God has written “Master” there? or 
master may sell him, dispose of his person, his whoean show the word “Slave” engraven on his 
industry, his labor; he can do nothing, possess prother’s brow? The equality of nature makes sla- 
nothing, nor acquire anything, but which must yery a wrong. Nature’s seal is affixed to no instru- 


common humanity which reduce to insignificance 
all outward distinctions, and make every human be- 
ing unspeakably dear to his Maker. No matter how 
ignorant he may be. The capacity of improvement 
allies him to the more instructed of his race, and 
places within his reach the knowledge and happi- 
ness of higher worlds. Every human being has 
in him the germ of the greatest idea in the universe, 
the idea cf God; and tounfcld this is the end cf his 
existence. Every human being has in his breast 
the elements of that divine, everlasting law, which 
the highest crders cf the creation cbey. He has 
the idea of duty; and to unfold, revere, obey this, is 
the very purpose for which life was given. Lvery 
human being has the idea of what is meant by that 
word, truth; that is, he sees, however dimly, the 
great cbject of divine and created intelligence, and is 


belong to his master.” ‘Slaves shall be deemed, ' ment, by which property in a single human being is | capable cf ever-enlerzing perceptions of trut!. 


taken, reputed, and adjudged,’ say the South conveyed. | 


Carolina laws, “to be chattels onal i _ : ' 
conde of ~ natn onal rr: ge all | 4, That a human being cannot be justly held and | 
s Ds a l- 


tents and purposes whatsoever." ‘Such i larry, SoC 3® prove fs, apparent from the Yer nature 
a claim to man as property. ly es y: 1 el ) het that f uk ieee. Al 

Now this claim of property in a human being is — eiaypelinaggatiec glere econgten titans: Pacey 5. gorse Wate 
altogether false, groundless. No such right of 
man in man can exist. A human being cannot be 
justly owned. To hold and treat him as preperty 
is to inflict a great wrong, to incur the guilt of op- 
pression. 

This position there is a difficulty in maintaining 
on account cf its exceeding cbviousness. It is too 
plain for proof. To defend it is like trying to ccn- 
firm a self-evident truth. To find arguments is not 
easy, because an argument is something clearer 
than the proposition to be sustained. ‘the man, 
who, on hearing the claim to property in man, dces 
not see and feel distinctly that it is a crvel usurpa- 
tion, is hardly to be reached by reasoning, for it is 
hard to find any plainer principles than what he be- 
gins with denying. I will endeavor, however, to 
illustrate the truth which I have stated. 

1. Itis plain, that, if one man may be held as 

roperiy, then every other man may be so held. 


What one man owns canuot belong to another. | 
What, then, is the consequence of holding a human 
being as property? Plainly this. He can have no 
right to himself. His limbs are, in trnth. not mor- 
jaily his own. He has not a right to his own 
strengih. It belongs to another. His will, intel- 
lect, and muscles, a'] the powers of body and mind 
which are exercised ia labor, he is bound to regard 
as another's. Now, if there be property in any 
thing, it is that of a man in his own perscn, mind, 
and streneth. All other rights are weak, unmeaning, 
compared with this, and in denying this all right is 
denied. Itis true that an individual may forfeit by 
crime his right to the use of his limbs, perhaps to 
his limbs, and even to life. But the very idea cf; 
forfeiture implies that the right was originally | o3- | 
sessed. It is true that aman may by coutract give | 
to another a limited right to his strength. But he | 
gives only because he possesses it, and gives it fer | 





cannot be appeased. 


| creat capacities. 


f there be nothing in human nature, in our common 
nature, which excludes and forbids the conversion 
of him who possesses it into an article of property; 


considerations which he deems beneficial to himself; | 
and the right ccnferred ceases at once cn violation of 
the cenditicns on which it was bestowed. ‘T'o deny 


the right cf a human being to himself, to his cwn 
limbs and faculties, to his energy cf bedy and mind, 
is an absurdity too gross to be confuted by any thing 
but a simple statement. Yet this absurdity is in- 
volvedin the idea cf his belonging to another. 

5. We have a plein recogiition of the principle 
new laid down, in the universal indignation excited | 
towards a man who makes ancther his slave. Our| 
laws knew no higher crime than that of reducing a 
man toslavery. Tosteal cr to buy an Afiican on 
his own shores is piracy. In this act the greatest 
wrong is inflicted, the most sacred right violated. 
Butifa human being cannct without infinite injus- 
tice be siezed as property, then he cannot without | 

r 
equal wrong be held and used as such. The wrong} 
in the first seizure lies in the destination of a hnman | 
being to future bondage. to the criminal use of him 
as achattel cr brute. Can that very use, which 


if the right of the free to liberty is founded, not on 
their essential attributes as raticnal and mcral be- 
ings, but on certain adventitious, accidental circum- 
stances, into which they have been thrown; then 
every human being, by a change cf circumstances, | 
may justly be held and treated by ancther as prep-' 
erty. If one man may be rightfully reduced to 
slavery, then there is not a human being on wacm 
the same chain may not be imposed. Now let 
every reader ask himself this plain question: Could 
I, can I, be rightfully seized, and made an article 
of property; be made a passive instrument of an- 
other’s will and pleasure; be subjected to another's 
irresponsible power; be subjected to stripes at an- 
other’s will; be denied the control and use cf my 
own limbs and faculties for my own gocd? Dces 
any map, so —— oe ie api lock abcut 
him for an answer: Is not the reply given immedi- ‘ "tr 4 . 
ately, intuitively, by his ‘iodo tnwerl being Dees makes wa a we gee en sabes Ad be- | 
not an unhesitating, unerring conviction spring up /COMe BTAa@ually tnnccenl’ jin mceciaroge yr singlet 

; ‘jury without measure at the first moment of the out- 





in my breast, that no other man can acquire such a 
right in myself? Do we not repel indignantly and 
with horror the thought of being reduced to the con- 
dition of tools and chattels to a fellow-creature? Is 
there any moral truth more deeply rooted in us, than 
that such a degradation would be an infinite wrong? 
And if this impression be a delusion, on what single 
mordl conviction can we rely? This deep assur- 
ancefthat we cannot be rightfully made another’s 
property, does not rest on the hue cf our skins, or 
the place of our birth, or our strength, or wealth. 
These things do not enter‘our thoughts. The con- 
sciousness of indestructible rights is a part of our 
moral being. The. eonsciousness of our humanity 
involves the persuasion, that we cannot be owned 
as atree ora brute. As men we cannot justly be 
made slaves. Then no man can be rightfully en- 
slaved. Ip casting the yoke from ourselves as an 
ainspeakable wrong, we condemn ourselves as wrong 
doers and oppressors in laying it on any who share 
our nature. It is not necessary to enquire whether 
—e-man, by extreme guilt, may not forfeit the right 
of his nature, and be justly punished with slavery. 
On this point crude notions prevail. But the dis- 
cussion would be foreign to the present subject. 
We are now not speaking of criminals. We speak 
of innocent men, who have given us no hold on 
them by guilt; and our own consciousness is a 
proof, that such cannot tightfully be seized as prop- 
a | by a fellow-creature. 

. i man cannot be seized and held as property, 
because he has rights. What these rights are, 
whether few or many, or whether all men have the 
same, are questions for future discussion. All that 
is assumed now is, that every human being has 
some rights. This truth cannot be denied, but by 
denying toe a portion of the race that moral nature 
which is the sure and only foundation of rights. 
This truth has never, I believe, been disputed. It 
is even recognised in the very codes of slave-legis- 
lation, which, while they strip a man of liberty, 
affirm his right to life, and threaten. his murderer 
with punishment. Now, I say a being having 
rights cannot justly be made property; for this 
claim over him virtually annuls all his richts. It 
strips him of all power to assert them. It mikes 
it a erime-to assertthem. The very essence cf sla- 
very is, te put a man defencoless into the hands of 
another. The right claimed by the master to task, 
to force, to imprison, to whip, and to punish the 
slave at discretion, and especially to prevent the 
least resistance to his will, is a virtual denial and 
subversion of all the rights of the victim of his 

wer. The two cannot stand together. Can we 

Houbt which of them ought to fall? 


‘rage, is he Jess injured by being held fast the seecnd 
‘or the third?) Dces the duration of wrong, the in- 
crease of it by continuance, convert itintoright? It, 
is true, in many cases, that length cf possession is | 
considered as givirg a right, where the goods were 
acquired by unlawful means. But in thege cases 
the gocds were such as might justly be appropriat- 
‘ed to individual use. They were intended by the 
‘Creator tobeowned. They fulfil their purpose by 
|passiug into the hands of an exclusive pessesscr. | 
‘It is essential to rightful property in a thing, that the 
thing from its nature may be rightfully appropriated. 
If it cannot originally be made one’s own without 
crime, it certainly cannot be continued as such with- 
out guilt. Now, the ground, on which the seizure 
lof the African on his own shore is condemned, is, 
| that he isa man, who has by his nature a right to be 
ifree. Ought not, then, the same condemnation to 
‘light on the continuance cf his’ yoke? Still more. 
Whence is it that length ‘ef possession is consider- 
ed by the laws as conferring a right? I answer, 
from the difficulty of determining the original pro- 
prietor, and from the apprehension of unsettling all 
property by carrying back enquiry beyond a certain 
time. Suppose, however, an article of property to 
be of such a nature that it could bear the name of 
the true original owner, stamped on it in bright and 
indelliblecharacters. In this case, the whole ground 
on which length of possession bars other claims, 
would fail. The proprietor would not be concealed 
orrendered doubtful by thé lapse of time. Would 
not he, who should receive such an article from a 
robber or a succession of robbers, be involved in 
their guilt? Now, the true owner of a human being 
is made manifest to all. Itis himself. No brand 
on the slave was ever so conspicuous as the mark 
of property which God has set on him. God, in 
making him arational and moral being, has put a 
glorious stamp on him, which all the slave-legisla- 
tion and slave-markets of world cannot efface. 
Hence no right acerues to the waster from the 
length of the wrong which has been done to the 
slave. 

6. Another arrument against the right cf property 
in man may be drawn frem a very cbvicus principle 
cf moral science. It isa plain truth, universally re- 
ceived. that every right sunposes or involves a ecr- 
responding obligation. If, then,a man has a right 
to another’s persen or powers, the latter is under 
ob'ig ition to give himself up as achattel to the for- 
mer. This ishis duty. He is bound to bea slave; 
and bound not merely by the Christian law which 
enjoins submission to injury, not merely by pruden- 
tial consideratious, or by the claims of public order 











| Every human being has his affections, which may be 


purified and expanded into a sublime love. He has, 

00, the idea of happiness, and a thirst fer it which 
Such is our nature. When- 
ever we see a man, we see the possesscr of these 
Did God make such a being to be 
ewned asa tree or brute? How plain!y was he made 
to exercise, unfold, improve his highest powers. 
made for a meral, spiritual good! and how is he 
wrengcu, and his Creator cppesed, when he is 
forced and broken into a tool to another's physical 
enjoyment! 

Such a being was plainly made for an end in 
himself. He isaperson, notathing. He isan end, 
not a mereinstrument cr means. He was made for 
his own virtue and happiness. Is this end recotci!- 
ab!e with his being held and used asa chattel? The 
sacrifice of such a being to another’s will, to anc- 
ther’s present, cutward, ill-comprehended gccd,is the 
greatest violence which can be offered to any crea- 
tureof God. Itistodegrade him from his rank in 
the universe, to nake him a means, not an end, to 
cast him cut from Ged’s spiritual family into the bru- 
tal herd. 

Such a being was plainly made to obey a law 
within himself. This is the essence cf a mera] 
being. He pcessesses,as a part of his nature,ard the 
mest essential part, a sense of duty, which he is to 
reverence and follow, in oppcsition to all pleasure or 
pain, to all interfering human wills. The great pur- 
pose of all gocd education and discipline is to make 
a man master of himself, to excite him to act frem a 
principle in his cwn mind, to lead him to prepose his 
own perfection as his supreme lawandend. And is 
this highest purpese of man’s nature to be reconci!- 
ed with entire subjection to a fcreign will, to ar 
outward, overwhelming ferce, which is satisfied 
with nothing but complete submission? 


The end of such abeing as we have described is 
manifestly improvement. Now it isthe fundament- 
al law of ournature, that al] cur powers are to im- 
prove hy free exertion. Action 1s the indespensable 
condition cf progress to the intellect, conscience aud 
heart. Is it not plain, then, that a human being 
cannot, without wrong, be owned by another, who 
claims, as proprietor, the right to repress the powers 
of his slaves, to withhold from them the means cf 
development, to keep them within the limits which 
are necessary to contentment in chains, to shut cut 
every ray of light and every genercus sentiment, 
which may interfere with entire subjection to his 
will? 

No man, who seriously considers what human 
nature is, and what it was made for, can think of 
setting up aclaim toa fellow-creature. What! own 
a spiritual being, a being made to know and adore 
God, and who is to outlive thesun and stars! What! 
chain to our lowest uses a being made for truth and 
virtue! Convert into a brute instrument that intel- 
ligent nature on which the idea of duty has dawned, 
and which isa noblertype of God than all outward 
creation! Should we not deem it a wrong which no 
punishment could expiate, were one of our children 
seized as property, and driven by the whip to toil? 
And shall God’s child, dearer to him than an only 
son toa human parent, be thus degraded? Livery 
thing else may be owned in the universe; but a mor- 
al rational being, cannot be property. Suns and 
stars may be owned, but not the lowest spirit. 
Touch any thing but this. Lay not your hand on 
God’s rational offspring. The whole spiritual world 
cries out, forbear! The highest intelligences reccg- 
nise their own nature, their own rights, in the hum- 
blest human being. By that priceless immortal 
spirit which dwells in him, by that likeness of God 
which he wears, tread him not in the dust, confound 
him not with the brute. 

We have thus seen that a human being cannot 
rightfully be held and used as property. No legis- 
lation, not that of all countries or worlds, could 
make him so. Let this be laid down, as first, fun- 
damental truth. Let us hold it fast, as a most sa- 
cred, precious truth. Let us hold it fast against all 
customs, all laws, all rank, wealth,and power. Let 
it be armed with the whole authority of the civilized 
and Christian world. 

I have taken it for granted that no reader would 
be so wanting in moral discrimination and moral 
feeling, as to urge that men may be rightfully seized 
and held as property, because various governments 
have so erdained. What! is human legislation the 
measure of richt? Are Ged’s laws to be repealed 
by man’s? Can government dono wrong? What 
is the history of human governments but a recerd of 
wrongs? How much dees the pregress of civiliza- 
tion consist in the substituticn of just and humane, 
for barberous and oppressive laws? Government. 
indeed, has ordaiced slavery, ard to government the 
individual is in no case to offer resistance. Put 
criminal legislaticn ought to be freely and earnestly 
exposed. Injustice is never so terrible, and never sc 


| ry, in any quarter of the globe, never gave birth to | well knewn at the nerth, that the men, wh» compose 
| despotic pretensions mere abhcrrent to eternal jus-| the Anti-Slavery Scciety, are the stamp of these who 
tice and philanthropy than these which we preceed | “list during the war,’’ ana ‘never let go their hold;” 
‘to refute. Heretcfore, slavery,— intuitively repul- | —and that they are men neither to be: coaxed nor 
| sive and detestable s!avery,—nauceating to the mer-|™meneced frcm the presceuticn cf tieir purpcses. 
_al sense in its name as in its nature—has been de- | The only warrantable here cfthe south in regard to 
fended only upen the greund cf temporary expedi- | 'hese men is, that they will act prudently and kindly 
ency, and the difficulty ofits abelition under peculiar |” the subject cf slavery, but tha’ they will cease to 
circumstances. But now, in this offcial message | #¢t en it, cr that the power and e‘f ciency with which 
| of Governor McDuffie, of Seuth Carclira, it is net they ect will notbe rapidly ircreasing, is an utter 
oily inptorsly claim: d as en institution fiaught and |imprebability. Mest deeply do I regret, that seme 
slowing with divinity—of direct ordination by the | oftheir preceedirgs have savored cfunkindness and 
living God, and enacted by his irrevocable seal,— |imprederce:—thovgh it is any thing but strange, 
but also as an essential and ccnstituent element of that their tempers shculd nave given way cecasicn- 
all free and republican governments! Hitherto its jally befere the strong provocations addressed to 
most bigoted and callcus-hearted apolegists repre- |them. Put de you net rejcice with me in the greatly 
sented it as a necessary evil, entailed upon us by an | improved spirit of zbo'tticn; and do ycu not see rea 
unenlichtened and despetic fereign power, which we | en to believe, that th’s spirit will be entirely blame- 
were to endure with patience until en era should ar- | less? ; 
rive when we might abolish it without sccial and It may, indeed, be, that Governor Marcy’s igne- 
preprietorial Cc ynvulsicns, ora precipitant and hyper- |reanee cn this subj ct is S0 great, that he actually 
| philanthrepical interference in bchaif cf the slaves | judges of the numer and character cf the “abolition- 
| Put new, in this effeial declaration cf |ists” 28 contem™tucusly, as he speaks cfthem. I 





| themselves. 
ia scvereign state, it is claimed as a necessary and | WCuld rather sus; cet him cf even this grcss ignorance 
| abstract gecd. ard therefcre fortunately and benifi- jthan to charg: intentional decepticn cn him. Be 
“cently bequeathed to cur soil by its primitive pre- | this. howe ver as it may, his aim, in thus spe: king 
fessors. and to be defended even to the | enal szeri- | cf their nur.ber and character, is perfectly cbvi- 
fee of the lives ef all these citizens thicughcut the cus. It is .o mzke the south believe, that the gag 
Jnited States. who shall presume to give pl blicity laws they call for, are at the present unnecessary, 
to their epinicn of its natural injustice or sccial inex- | theugh fe impliedly admits fer your consolation, 
pediency! Yes, this message expresses the “delib- | that, it nay be, at the present only, that they are un- 
erate opinien that the laws of every eemmunity | Necessary. 

sheuld punish rats species efinterference sy peatr | ‘The Governcr kncews full well, that, thcugh the 
WITHOUT BENFFIT OF THE cLErGy.”” Put whether | eve tment cfsuch laws by cur legislature might tend 
this pices and divinely illuminated Governor Me- | to corciliate son.e portions cf the scuth to his cau.di- 
Duffie meant by the latter terrible clause of this pen- date fcr the prcside.ey, the gain frcm the measure 
alty, that these offenders should be hanged withcut abread weuld net equal the prcbable loss from it at 
the ecmmen privilege, allowed to all condemned cuJ-|enie. He is not willing to hazard the vcte of the 
prits. of participating in the ghestly consclaticns of | @-uple state fer any advantege which night be 
a godly minister, er thot they shculd be exeluded | likely to acerce from the measure at the scuth. He 
from that intereessicn of the ecclesiastical power for | has not yet fergetien the signal defeat cf his party 
the mercy ef the temperal, as this clause ancicntly | in 1824, fcr their tyranical ecntempt of the pepular 
meant, and still formally means in Englend, is not will, And thcugh he kncws how well the veters of 


iveidly indicated. Since. however, an ecclesiastical 
interference with the civil power is not legally re- 
cegnisedinany state of our renublic, we are com- 


New Ycrk bear to be mounted by demagogues, with 
whip ard spur, he knows equally well, that there 
are provecaticns, under which even these patient 


pelled to select the inference that the governer de- drudges will be very apt to throw their riders. 


mands that all such culprits shall go to the gallows | Morecver, the Governor may have the wisdom to ar- 
praying “upon their cwn heck,” and withcut any guc, that shculd the nerth, to premete the suecess of 
pastoral guides to rescue them from their just deserts her presidential candidates, be guilty cfc beying the 
in the bettcmless pit. | Seuth and viclati.g the great and sacred right of free 

Lest it should be suppesed that we have mistaken | disevssicn, her cnly reecmpense fer this unprineipled 
or misrepresented the extent of this outlageous de-| Servility weuld be the deeper contempt of these who 
mand, we refer curreaders to the extiacts trom this | dictated it. ‘The scuth is net entirely unaccustomed 
decument which we published on ‘Thursday, and in| to make extravagant demands cn the waxen princi- 


which it is stated that if this penalty were enacted | ples and morality of the north, and to honor us with 


only within the state of Scuth Carclina, end its, the appellaticn cf “dcugh faces,” when we have 
slaveholding sisters, they might ‘as well do noth- respcuded to those demands. 

ing.” It therefore requires that all the other states) Let not the scuth flatter herself—let her not be 
in the Union shall enact the same penalty, or be nul-/| flattered by Gevernor Marcy, cr any other skilful 
lified by Scuth Carolina. To persuade them to this | politician to believe thatthe ncrth will ever enact 
righteous and enlightened legislaticn, nctwithstand- | laws tostop her citizens frcm talkiig and writin 
ing they have all wisely and successfully abolished ‘abcut American ‘lavery, cr any thing else, whie 
slavery within their own respective jurisdictions, they may please to talk and write about. Or if there 
‘cuth Caroliua says, “letus apprcach our co-states | shculd be madness encugh in any of cur northern 
with all the fraternal mildness which becomcs us as | 'egis!aturcs to carry thrctgh such laws, let her not 





members of the same family of confederated repub- 
lies.” Which is to say, in other words, “My dear 
sisters, you know I live upon the fruits cf slavery, 
and have no inclination to adopt another mode of lite; 
but altheugh you have abandoned the like ccurse of 
prestitution yourselves, yet I beseech ycu to kill— 
‘to hang without benefit cf the clergy’ every person 
within your reach who pcintsthe finger of contempt 
towards me, or reprehends the lucrative disposal of 
my person to which I am devoted.” 

But letus sympathetically listen to and tenderly | 
examine the arguments hy which this moving appeal | 
is enforced. ‘For the institution of domestic slave- | 
ry we hold ourselves responsible only to God.” | 
«And yet, dear sister, you held everybcdy responsi- 
ble to the halter who shall presume to express a doubt 
of the divine quality of that institution, or of its ex- 
pediency even to yourself.”” **No human institution 
in my opinion,” says our dear sister’s bully, McDuf- 
fie, “is more manifestly consistent with the will of 
God than domestic slavery.”” Now allowing that 
said bully is a pious and conscientious interpreter 
of the will of God, what credentials does he exhibit 
of a disinterestedness which secures the infallibility 
of his judgment? He says that ‘no one of God’s 
ordinances is written in more legible characters 
than that which consigns the African race to this 
condition.” Indeed! then it follows that although 
but a very small fraction of this race has hitherto 
been subjected to this fate, yet it all will be, in good 
time; and that, therefore, the southern states are 
the holy pioneers in fulfilling this divine decree. 

But our present limits compel us to defer our fur- 
ther reflections upon this interesting doctrine until 
our next number. In the meantime, we need not 
inform our readers that although we are decidedly 
opposed to the fanatical course of the immediate ab- 
olitionists, and should deeply deplore the calamities 
which would inevitably result from its unrestrained 
operation, we shall nevertheless raise our arm in 
fearless inderendence against the insolent invasion 
of the dearest ard most sacred rights cf our free 
states, so recently attempted in the offcial dceument 
upon which we comment.—Aiw York Sun. 











LETTER FROM GERRIT SMITH, TO 
WILLIAM NAYLOR. 
Petersoro’, Jan. 11, 1836. 
William Naylor, Esq. Hampshive County, Va. 
Dear Sir:—Your residence at the south, your ex- 


cellent character, and our past correspendence on the 
subject of slavery, are my reasons for addressing this 





corrupting, as when armed with the sanctions of law. 





letter to you. 


flatter hersclf, that they can be, cr ever will be, at- 
temptcd to be enfereed. Above all, cn this point, 
let the south know, that should any pelitical party 
be base and infatuated encugh to pass such laws,. 
and press them to effect, the pecple cf the north 
would be sure to hold American slavery respcnsible 
for this outrage cn their rights; and our effcrts in that 
event, to put down this great rcber of the white, as 
well as black man, might net then, as now, be con- 
fined within the limits of talking and writing! Our 
present scruples to bear upen slavery even with that 
political action, which is constituticnal, weuld then 
ceasc to be felt; aud so great might be our exaspera- 
tion, as not to respect even the barriers of the consti- 
tution. Our patience with the south is already suf- 
ficiently tried by the violence which she has been 
so forward and influential to excite against the *abo- 
litionist;”? and by her approbaticn of that violence, 
when perpetrated. Let the passage and erercach- 
ment of gag laws at her call be added, and that pa- 
tience (thcugh I trust net) might be quite exhaust- 
ted;—and then it would no lorger be the hatred of a 
a ‘few fanatics,” but the hatred cf the whole north, 
that the south weuld have to contend with:—and 
that hatred weuld be no longer what it now is—the 
hatred of slavery simply—but it would be the hatred 
of the south by the north—of you, who were the first 
to propose our yoke;—by us, whom it galls. 

One thing more,—let not the south flatter herself, 
that she will be able, after this presidential canvass, 
to stir up mobs at the north, and to employ as many 
northern lips and pens, as she is now dcing in praise 
of slavery and in denunciation of abolition. When 
the election is past, the loud professions of friendship 
for you, with which our trading politicians salute 
your ears, will die away, and our governors and leg- 
islators and editors will, in rapid succession, be 
drawn into the widening stream of abolition. Rely 
on it, that even amengst those at the north, whose 
moral principles hang mcst loosely about them, and 
who are emphatically men of expediency, per- 
retual slavery hes ne frierds:—and such is the slave- 
ry for which the scuth by her own abundant showing 
is determined to ecntend. 

I say nething in this letter abcut Governcr Marcy’s 
tctil misrepresentation of the chjects ef the Anti-Sla- 
very Sceicty, ard cfeur perfect innceence cf all the 
nnecnstitutienal, wicked, and even murdercus aims 
he imputes tous. On ancther cceasion I m-y speak 
of these thines. 

With great regard. 
your friend, 


GERRIT SMITH. 


Pee. 
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